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THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


: gre history of the late Ministerial crisis has been revealed 
to the public in the fullest and most explicit manner. 
That Mr. GLapsTONE resigned immediately after the vote on 
the Irish University Bill, and that Mr. Disrarti at once and 
definitively declined office, were facts which every one 
knew, and it was in accordance with general expectation that 
Mr. GLapstonr’s Ministry should resume office without change 


‘inthe distribution of departments. What was obscure,and what 


the public wished to have explained, was why the crisis lasted 


‘three days after Mr. Disracwi’s refusal. We now know the 
solution of the mystery. Mr. Grapstronr held that Mr.. 


DisratLi had no business to refuse office. He had placed the 
Government in a minority, and was bound to accept the conse- 
quences. To this idea Mr.GLapstone clung with his accustomed 
tenacity,.and he would not take Mr. Disrazxi’s refusal as 
final until it was repeated. He thought he had got his adversary 
at a disadvantage, and he did not like to let the opportunity 


go by. The Premiership was in his view a penalty which by — 


——— he had a right to call on 


the laws of Parliamen 
Mr. DisraELt to bear. this view it is impossible to agree. 


. The House of Commons would be far too much in bondage to 
the Minister of the day if he must carry every Bill and 


determine every question as he pleased, unless the Opposition 
was prepared instantly to assume office on defeating him. 
Already he has two powerful checks’ on his supporte: 


‘ean dissolve, and he can resign; and the chance that the 


Opposition may wish to take office if he does resign, and the 
weakness which resignation inflicts on his party as well as on 
himself, make the power of resigning a formidable one, even 
although resignation may not immediately lead to a transfer- 
ence of power. Whether Mr. GiapsTone was right in re- 
signing depends on whether he was right in coupling the fate of 
the University Bill with the fate of the Ministry; and although 
Mr. Disrazi threw some doubt on this, Mr. Giastoxe has 
no cause to regret the course he took. He believed that he 
had charge of a measure which in the interests of justice it 
was imperative to carry, and yet which it was confessedly 
difficult to carry; and the only chance of success lay in 
making the rejection of the Bill a very serious matter. 
Having resigned, he himself, as well as others, had to bear 


' the cost of the step he took, and he was quite aware that this 
“must be so; and one of his chief objections to re- 


suming office was that, as Parliamentary history shows, a 
Ministry resuming office is almost necessarily a weak and a 
discredited one. He, however, very prudently, in making 
his explanation on Thursday night, removed one obstacle 
from his path. He gave it to be distinctly understood 
that the Ministry had not resumed office with the intention 
The life of the 
present Parliament will be shortened or prolonged accord- 
ing to the reception which the measures of the Government 
meet with in the House of Commons; nor will Mr. Guap- 
stone abandon any of the measures he was prepared to pro- 

We may take it for granted that the Irish University 


Bill will be allowed to die, although Mr. GLapsTonE seems to 


have carefully chosen words which would allow him to pro- 
ceed with the Bill if he saw reason to do so. And the course 
which the Government will take with regard to Mr. Fawcert’s 
Bill is still very uncertain. Apart from this burning question, 
the Ministry will go on, or try to go on, asif nothing had hap- 
pened. They will bring on the measures they have prepared 
or announced, and if the House supports them there 
will be no need of a dissolution this year. Undoubtedly this 
was the only line for Ministers to take that gave them a 
chance of living on through the Session with credit and 
self-respect. But whether they will be able to carry it out is 
very uncertain, for any moment a question may arise 


will be so handled as to make men look on a dissolution as 
the only means of settling it; and the variety of hopes and 
fears which the prospect of a dissolution excites is so great 
that a Ministry which has lost the hearty confidence of its 
followers may at some unexpected moment find that those of 
its followers who have hopes of being re-elected prefer to 
take the risk at once rather than lessen their chances by a year 
of anxious waiting. 

Mr. DisrakEtt entered into very full explanations as to the 
position of himself and his party. He published, in fact, a 
great Conservative manifesto. In the first place, he had to 
account to his party for not taking office, and here his 
general task was easy, although he chose some reasons 
which are certain to provoke criticism. If he had taken 
office he must have dissolved, and the QUEEN, it need 
not be said, was quite ready to e to a dissolu- 
tion. But he could not have dissolved before May, and 
in order to dissolve even then he must have accepted the 
Estimates of his predecessors and have taken votes on account ; 
and his experiences of 1852 showed him that this is a very 
inconvenient course when a hostile majority dictates at every 
step the cermin which the Government .is to be allowed to 
take these preliminary measures. If he had waited until the 
end of the Session, he would have been ing on business 


for months under circumstances that musthave placed him 
in continual difficulty. He would have hall,to core with 
‘a of that was livinggfas said, 


in a Paradise of ab pstract Resolutions. One member would 
denounce the Income-tax, another the e of the 
Diplomatic Service, another the exclusion of agricultural 
labourers from the franchise; and the minority would 
have no strength to resist motions which, although 
not leading to 7 practical results, would damage the 
Government by showing their inability to offer imme- 
diate resistance. There was also another reason to which Mr. 
Disrak.i very briefly referred, but which was of the greatest 
practical importance. He stated what the expectations of his 
party are as to the results of the next election. He hopes for 
a majority, but for a very small one. This was, of course, 
putting matters in the most favourable light. Perhaps if he 
had been at liberty to speak with a strict accuracy that 
might have damped the spirits of his followers, he would 
have said that he hoped for a great gain, but that he could 
not tell how nearly this gain would bring him even to an 
equality with his opponents. Under such circumstances 
it is a great advantage for his party to be out of office 
when the election comes. They will be the attack- 
ing party, and will have all the enthusiasm and con- 
fidence of the attacking party. Each seat will be 
a triumph to them, whereas, if they were in office, each 
failure to gain a seat would make their position insecure. 
A gain of forty seats would be to the Conservatives out of 
office a glorious triumph, but to the Conservatives in office a 
gain of only forty seats would mean that at any moment they 
would be gubject to defeat. His supporters must have been quite 
ready to acquiesce in Mr. Disrag.i’s arguments, and if their 
disappointment needed soothing, it must have been very 
easily soothed. For the future he could only bid them 
regard themselves, and offer themselves to their constituencies, 
as the steady supporters of social order, at a time when 
every institution is attacked. But he took care to remove 
one stumbling-block out of their road. He wished to silence 
by anticipation the suggestion that the Conservatives are the 
allies of the Ultramontanes whose support lately placed them in 
an accidental majority. He said that he and his friends had been 
uite willing to erect and endow a Catholic University, but 
t the disestablishment of the Irish Church henceforth placed 

a permanent and insuperable bar to the adoption of any such 
meusure. As a party move this declaration deserves the 
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highest credit. To Irish Catholics it represents that the 
Conservatives would have given them everything they wished, 
had not the perverse folly of the Catholics themselves made 
it impossible. To English Protestants it represents that the 
Conservatives are now the most firm opponents of the Irish 
hierarchy ; and it leaves the party perfectly free to advocate 
Denominational endowment and Denominational education in 
England, and to insist on the retention of the English Church 
as the indispensable condition of these objects being at- 
tained. 

But Mr. DisRaELI was not content with saying what no 
one could object to. He went out of his way to assign a very 
singular reason for not accepting office. He said that he 
could not have dissolved in May because he should have had 
no policy to offer to the country. To have a policy, he said, 
it is necessary to be in office, and the new Ministry would have 
been so short a time in office that it could not have got up its 
policy in time to tell the country what it was. He referred 
more particularly to the Central Asia question, to the payment 
of the Alabama indemnity, to the interpretation of the new 
Rules of the Washington Treaty, to the French Treaty of 
Commerce, to the scale of national expenditure, and to the 
readjustment of local taxation. These are the really im- 
portant topics of the day, and a Minister going to the 
country must shadow forth his policy with regard to them, 
or the nation would have no confidence in him. But 
to pronounce an opinion on them he must, we are told, have 
had access to the mass of materials in the exclusive custody of 
Government departments. He must know how far the 
country is already committed, what are our real relations with 
foreign Powers, and what is the exact financial position of the 
country. Only men who have been some time in office can 
possibly know enough on such matters to give an opinion 
worth listening to. There is a sort of truth inthis. The 
opinions of persons who have not had access to the best 
information attainable ison many political questions not worth 
very much, and no one but a person in such a position can 
deal practically with such questions as those to which Mr. 
Disraeli referred, can venture to commit the country with 
regard to them, or can frame measures with regard to them for 
the consideration of Parliament. But something very 
different is expected from a Minister who is merely issuing 
a general programme on the occasion of a dissolution. 
He either keeps silent regarding difficult matters, or 
he indicates the broad outlines of his opinions, and 
that is quite enough. If the public has confidence in the 
holders of office, it does not expect or wish for statements 
which, if minute, might be imprudent. Most people would 
not dream of looking for a decisive judgment on the Central 
Asia question in an electioneering manifesto penned by Mr. 
DisraeLtt. They would simply ask themselves whether Lord 
Derry was not as likely to take care of the interests of 
England as Lord GranviLLe. No reference to the archives of 
the Foreign Office is necessary before a general opinion is 
arrived at as to whether England ought to admit the inter- 
pretation placed on the new Rules by the Arbitrators. If Mr. 
DisRAELI were now in office and wished to announce that in 
due time he would deal with Local Taxation, he coulddono more 
in an election address than say that he would do justice to all 
parties. He could not, without having studied many compli- 
cated statistics, pronounce that land or houses were unduly 
burdened. But then no one would expect more of him. We 
are obliged on such an occasion to look to the man and not to 
the possible measures, and those who wish the Conservatives 
to be in office would think that on the whole it was best that 
the task of framing a measure with regard to Local Taxation 
should be left in the hands of Mr. Disraryi. Mr. Disraexi 
cannot think that at the time of the election of 1852 
it would have been any gain to him to have been 
able to announce the scheme of the unfortunate Budget 
which, as soon as Parliament met, terminated his official 
existence. The truth seems to be that Mr. Disraeii has 
erected into a general theory a proposition applicable to 
the circumstances of a particular time. The Conservatives 
have no policy on these subjects, but think that it might 
answer to have one. They look to Ministers to give them 
one. They entertain a legitimate hope of being able to 
make capital out of the debates on the Washington Treaty, 
on the Budget, and on Local Taxation. It so happens 
that just now none but Ministers who have been some time 
in office can furnish the Conservatives with a policy; and Mr. 
Disrazvt elaborated this fact into the sweeping assertion that 
none but Ministers who have been some time in office can 
ever have any policy at all. : 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ADMINISTRATION. 


R. GLADSTONE’S Administration from its commence. 
ment to his recent resignation has, as his admirers 
justly boast, been the most active and eventful in modern 
English history. Mr. Bouverie, who contributed his share to 
the late defeat of the Government, may boast of having by an 
inopportune taunt given the first impulse to a sustained burst 
of energy which is perhaps not yet exhausted. Five years 
have passed since Mr. Bouveri£ complained that the Liberal 
party had a leader who would not lead, surrounded by 
supporters who would not follow. Immediately afterwards 
Mr. GLapsTone announced his resolution of destroying the 
Irish Church Establishment; and before the Session was 
ended he had carried against the Government a Bill providing 
that Irish ecclesiastical appointments should be suspended to 
await the decision of Parliament. The whole Liberal party 
at once rallied round their chief, who has assuredly never 
since incurred the imputation of deficiency in boldness and - 
vigour. The election in the late autumn of 1868 afforded a 
superfluous illustration of the suicidal character of Mr. 
DisraE.l’s Reform Bill. Even at that time there were many 
indications of the Conservative reaction which has perhaps 
now assumed larger proportions; but the followers of Mr, 
GLADSTONE were united and sanguine, and the result proved 
that they had been justified in expecting an overwhelming 
majority. ‘The Irish priesthood spared no exertion to ensure 
the destruction of the schismatic Establishment, and the pre- 
judices of English Nonconformists and of Scotch Presbyterians 
for once coincided both with the policy of Rome and with 
the deliberate judgment of dispassionate and enlightened poli- 
ticians. Mr. Guiapstone himself fought with characteristic 
tenacity a losing battle in Lancashire, where the close 
vicinity of a large Irish population has apparently not created 
sentiments of neighbourly affection among the indigenous 
population. It is possible that the familiar tendency of 
rhetoric to run into triads may have tempted Mr. GLApsTOoNE 
into an unnecessary pledge which hassince produced untoward 
consequences. In a copious series of orations he promised to 
redress the grievances of the Irish in the matters of Church 
and Land; and, by way of climax, he added a rash under- 
taking to provide them with a satisfactory system of education. 
On his failure in Lancashire he easily found for himself a seat 
at Greenwich, and as soon as the results of the election were 
fully known, Mr. Disrakxi wisely retired to make room for his 
fortunate adversary. 

In the following Sessions friends and enemies concurred in 
appreciation of the triumphant employment of Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s marvellous powers. The wisdom and justice of his 
policy might be disputed by hostile critics, as historians may 
discuss the propriety and expediency of a war; but the 
energy and ability which were again and again rewarded by 
victory could not give rise to any difference of opinion. The 
combination of impetuous passion with unrivalled mastery 
of detail was equally conspicuous in the debates on the 
Church Bill of 1869 and on the Land Bill of 1870. It has been 
said that soldiers prefer a leader in battle who invites them to 
come on to one who merely orders them to go on. Mr. GLapsToNE 
in a great Parliamentary contest gives neither direction; but, 
like one of his favourite Homeric heroes, he prefers to fight 
alone in front of his army. With the exception of Mr. 
CuIcHEsTER Fortescue, none of his colleagues in the House of 
Commons gave the Prime MInisTER any conspicuous aid in 
either struggle. Lord GranviLLe on both occasions displayed 
much ability and temper in inducing an unfriendly majority 
in the House of Lords to concur, after much hesitation, in two 
unpalatable measures. Both the great Irish Bills had been 
in the first instance framed with extraordinary ingenuity and 
care. When the Church Bill was first introduced competent 
judges at once said that much of the impending opposition 
was by anticipation disarmed. There was a risk that the 
elaborate provisions for the security of life interests might be 
injuriously affected by any material alterations in the frame- 
work of the Bill; and even if the House of Lords had, in 
accordance with its inclination, rejected the Bill in 1869, it 
was not certain that equal securities would have been ob- 
tained at a later period. The most important speeches against 
the Bill were in the nature of protests rather than of arguments 
directed to a practical result. Thoughtful statesmen would 
gladly have profited by the opportunity to pacify the turbulent 
priesthood of Ireland by a modest provision of housesand glebes 
which would have given them an interest in the defence of 
property and order; but the Nonconformists clamorously 
denounced the policy of concurrent endowment; and the 
priests, in accordance with the conditions of the temporary 
alliance, abstained from asking for a concession which Parlia- 
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Mr. GLADSTONE 
perhaps apprehended correctly the practical impediments to a 
judicious system of endowment; and, according to his usual 
custom, he invented reasons which seemed to him at the 
moment to account for the conclusion which he had adopted. 
The Irish Land Bill, by which a large amount of property 
was transferred from the owners to the occupiers, could only 
be excused by urgent reasons of State necessity. Parliament 
felt that, if the Bill had been rejected, its provisions would 
ever afterwards have been regarded as the acknowledged 
minimum of the legitimate demands of the Irish tenantry. 
In some degree Mr. Guapstone had created the pressure 
which enabled him to carry his Bill. In the House of Commons 
his own resources were adequate to all the demands of the 
controversy ; and in the last resort his solid majority easily 
overbore a faint-hearted and hopeless Opposition. The House 
of Lords, with patriotic prudence, submitted to an inevitable 
measure which had perhaps not a dozen genuine supporters 
among their body. Lord Durrertiy, who had written one of 
the ablest treatises on the relations of Irish landlords and 
tenants, plainly intimated in his speeches in support of the 
Bill his belief that its provisions were extravagantly partial 
to the tenant. 


In the same Session Mr. Forster confirmed and increased 
his Parliamentary reputation by his single-handed conduct to 
a successful issue of the Bill for improving elementary edu- 
cation. To the principle of the Bill, which combined a pro- 
vision to supply existing defects with the maintenance of the 
voluntary machinery of education, Mr. Forster resolutely ad- 
hered. Though the details of the measure were subjected to 
prolonged discussion, all parties more or less willingly accepted 
an equitable compromise. It was at a later period that the 
more pugnacious Dissenters and Secularists discovered that 
the Bill had not inflicted any serious blow on the influence of 
the Established Church. Neither Mr. Forster nor Mr. Giap- 
sToNE has yet consented to exclude religious teaching from 
schools; but it is probable that the measure which was this 
year announced in the Speech from the Throne may contain 
some concession to the demands of the Birmingham Education 
League. In 1871 Mr. Forster carried through the House of 
Commons the Bill for secret voting which had been pre- 
viously introduced. Mr. GLapstome and the majority of his 
colleagues announced their conversion to the principle of the 
Ballot soon after their accession to office; and Lord Hartine- 
TON undertook, as a zealous proselyte, the charge of a Ballot 
Bill in 1870. Mr. Forster, who had always supported the 
Ballot, was more appropriately selected to conduct the more 
serious contest in the following year; but he found himself 
compelled to withdraw several of the provisions of the Bill; 
and the House of Lords rejected the measure, which had 
only been sent up from the House of Commons immediately 
before the close of the Session. A few democratic politicians 
who attempted to promote an agitation against the House of 
Lords utterly failed in their efforts; and when the Bill was 
with better fortune reintroduced in the Session of 1872, Mr. 
Forster candidly confessed that the House of Lords had been 
fully justified in giving time for reconsideration. The most 
important measure of 1871 was Mr, CarpweLt’s Bill for 
the reorganization of the army, which was finally pussed 
in its integrity, though it was thought necessary to 
supply the place of one of its provisions by the irregular, 
if not unconstitutional, procedure of a Royal Warrant. With 
the exception of Mr. Grapstone and his Irish Bills, Mr. 
CakDWELL has been the author of the most comprehensive 
project of constructive legislation which was introduced by 
the Liberal Government. ‘The merits of the new army system 
are variously estimated by professional judges; but it is easy 
for civilians to appreciate Mr. CarpWELt’s boldness of con- 
ception, and the remarkable skill and temper which he dis- 
played during the long Parliamentary discussions. He may 
share with Mr. Forster the credit of never having provoked 


unnecessary opposition, either by want of courtesy to his | 


adversaries or by the utterance of unnecessary declarations of 
abstract opinion. 

The dissatisfaction which found practical expression in the 
late debate and division began to be generally diffused when 
the Ministers had been three years in otlice. Mr. GLApsTone, 
in a speech delivered about that time to his Greenwich 
constituents, extemporized in his well-known fashion a general 
proposition that Governments always decline in popularity 
after three years of office. If it had suited his purpose, he 
might have accounted for the result which he acknowledged 
without resorting to arbitrary theories. The Royal Warrant, 
and the apology which the iM 


and just offence. One or two official appointments in which 
Mr. Giapstone had gone out of his way to evade the meaning 
of Acts of Parliament increased the growing irritation, and 
little confidence was reposed in the resolution of the Ministry 
to resist the encroachments which the American Government 
was attempting under colour of the Treaty of Washington. 
The Budget of 1871 had been one of the most unfortunate on 
record; for the first proposais of the CuanceLtor of the 
EXcHEQUER were withdrawn partly through the intimidation 
of a mob, and in some degree in deference to the general 
dissatisfaction of the House of Commons. The final Budget 
consisted ef provisions which Mr. Lowe had originally de- 
nounced as unjust; and the Ministry had thus displayed 
unexpected want of ability in the department where they 
were thought to be strongest. Mr. Bruce’s unfortunate Public 
House Bill had still more seriously impaired the popularity 
of the Government; nor perhaps have the effects of the 
project on elections even now been wholly exhausted. 
As the Session of 1872 proceeded the position of the Govern- 
ment improved, and the final failure of the sharp practice 
of the agents of the United States removed a principal 
danger. The Scotch Education Bill passed almost 
without opposition, and the House of Lords prudently 
acquiesced in the establishment of vote by ballot. At last the 
Government, though its majority had not been seriously re- 
duced, succumbed in the attempt to solve an impossible 
problem. The Liberals and Nonconformists with whom Mr, 
GLADSTONE professes to agree are irreconcilably opposed to 
concurrent endowment, which alone will satisfy the demands 
of the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy. There is perhaps no 
suflicient reason why the confidence reposed by the party in 
Mr. Guapstone should be impaired by a solitary failure ; but, 
as a local shock often produces unexpected injury to the 
general bodily constitution, there can be little doubt that the 
strength which Mr. GLapstTone derives from the allegiance of 
his followers will be for a time diminished. His best chance 
of an immediate rally of the party was lost when Mr. Disrak.i 
declined to form a Government. 


THE EVACUATION OF FRENCH TERRITORY. 


‘HE news that in less than six months the last German 
soldier is to leave France has been received throughout 

the country with natural and apparently universal satisfaction. 
It isa very great triumph for France and for M. Turers. 
Last June the French Government was thought to have made 
avery good bargain when it got the Germans to agree that 
two departments were at once to be evacuated, and, subse- 
quently, the third milliard paid; that two more departments 
were to be evacuated in March of next year on the payment 
of the fourth milliard; and that the remaining two of the 
occupied departments and Belfort were to be evacuated on the 
payment of the last milliard in March 1875. The object of 
this arrangement was at once to gain time, so that, if the pro- 
ceeds of the intended loan could only be slowly realized, France 
might not be hardly pressed, and also to get some portions of 
French territory out of the grasp of the foreigner at an earlier 
date than that contemplated by the Treaty of Peace. But 
the loan was a great, and indeed an astonishing, success, 
and the necessary funds have been at the command of 
the French Government much earlier than was anticipated. 
The whole of the fourth milliard will have been paid by the 
beginning of May, ten months before it was due, and the 
French are ready to pay the remaining milliard by four 
monthly instalments of ten millions sterling each, on the 5th 
of June and the three following months. As they can pay 
off the whole indemnity by the 5th of September next, eigh- 
teen months in advance of the stipulated time, the Germans 
have of course to go when they have got all they have a 
right to demand, and within a fortnight after the 5th of 
September the evacuation is to be completed. But meanwhile 
the French are to receive a very welcome reward for the anti- 
cipation of the payments due from them. On the Ist of July 
the evacuation of the four departments now occupied is to 
begin, and it is to be completed within a month, and Belfort 
is to be given up. The Germans will then have to receive 
only twenty millions sterling out of two hundred, and 
in a few days after the evacuation is completed ten more 
will be payable to them. But they have asked for 
security for these last payments, and it has been agreed that 
they shall keep Verdun until the last franc has been swept 
into the German treasury. At first the Germans wanted to 
keep Belfort for the purposes of this final guarantee, but M. 


inisters produced in the form of | Tuiers knew that the national satisfaction would have been 
a testimonial from Sir Rounprtt Patmer, had caused general | very incomplete if this famous fortress had been left in foreign 
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hands ; and the Germans have behaved so mysteriously about 
Belfort, and have spent so much money in strengthening it 
since it came into their possession, that the French would have 
had a very uneasy suspicion that, in spite of all their efforts to 
pay the money due, they were not meant to get this object of 
their hopes and affections restored to them. The military 
party at Berlin, who have a strange love for Belfort and 
cannot bear to give it up, pressed the Emperor to keep it to 
the last moment that a strict adherence to the letter of exist- 
ing engagements would allow. But Prince Bismarck of all 
people in the world came forward as the friend of France, 
and under his influence the Emperor was persuaded, with 
apparently a cordial concurrence on his part, to agree that 
Verdun. should be substituted for Belfort; and thus the long 
negotiations by which the new arrangement has been effected 
were brought to a happy conclusion. 

M. Tuters hoped to have been able to announce the good 
news to the Assembly before its sitting came to an end on 
Saturday last. But he was not in time, although, with a pleasing 
civility which even M. ABouT must own to be noticeable in 
a man who has run off with so many thousand clocks as King 
Witiam, the Eperor hurried on the signature in order that 
he might have the pleasure of congratulating in person the 
French Ambassador, a concert at whose house he was engaged 
to attend. When the Assembly did hear what had happened, 
it was ina state of great excitement, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to draw up a manifesto. Every one agreed that M. 
Tuters should be declared to have deserved well of his 
country, but the Right protested that a little share of the 
eredit of the arrangement ought to fall to the Assembly. 
That an Assembly should thus recognize itself seems un- 
necessary, but the Assembly is perhaps obliged to bring 
the fact of its existence to the notice of a public which 
is too apt to think only of one man. Nor was this all. 
It was thought that not only should the assistance rendered 
by the country at large be acknowledged, to which no 
one could object, but that a tribute should be paid to the 
exertions of the colleagues or subordinates of M. ‘Tuters. It 
was in vain that one of them protested that they did not wish 
to be thanked, and that in this matter M. Turers had done 
everything. The majority were determined, as they had to 
thank M. Tuters, to thank every one else that could possibly 
be thanked, so that as much as possible might be done to 
mitigate the solitude of his eminence. The Left were in a 
state of boisterous rapture. They were determined that the 
triumph should be especially their triumph, and after first 
shouting “Vive la République!” which stung the Right to the 
heart, they rushed off to be themselves the bearers of the 
vote of congratulation to M. Turers. M. Asout next day 
informed the public that the good news had produced 
a truce between parties that might last twenty-four hours. 
But he seems to have been mistaken. Party spirit seized on 
this, as it does on every occasion in France. The Republicans 
made no pretence of being even momentarily calmed into 
moderation and charity. They at once associated M. Tuizrs 
and his new treaty with themselves, vowing that he was 
their man, and that the treaty was their treaty, and roundly 
asserting that the Right secretly lamented an arrange- 
ment which would hasten the dissolution of the Assembly, 
and remove their friends the Germans, to whom they look tor 
the preservation of the order they love so dearly. To wel- 
come the new treaty sincerely shows patriotism, but as 
members of the Right are never patriotic, they cannot pos- 
sibly, according to the simple logic of their enemies, be sincere 
when they say that the treaty is welcome to them. 

To have concluded this treaty is the greatest success M. 
Tiers has ever obtained, and every one must agree in 
admiring the inflexible determination with which, amid all 


the noisy and wearisome contests of French parties, he has | 
kept his eye fixed steadily on the one great object of his 


policy, to get the foreigners out of France. The resources, the 
energy, the patience, and the adroitness which he has displayed 
in fulfilling the task he assigned himself are beyond praise, 


and certainly he may truly be said to have deserved well of 


his country. It must also fill Frenchmen with just pride to 
think that their country has paid so gigantic a sum of money 
in so short a time, and has attracted capital so widely by the 
confidence which the willingness of all to bear their burdens 
has inspired. Nothing can detract in these respects from the 
merits of M. Tuiers and of France. But there are questions 
not only as to the political, but as to the financial, 
state of France which the new state of things suggests. 
What is the real financial position of France? When the 
last payment shall have been made in September next 
to the Germans there will still be a considerable sum 


due on the last loan. But the whole of the loan was wanted 
for the payment of the indemnity and the interest, and for 
other indispensable purposes; although the amount payable 
for interest will of course be largely diminished, and so will 
be the expenses of the army of occupation. The Government 
has also agreed to reimburse Paris a portion of the eight 
millions sterling paid on the capitulation, and large sums are 
ascertained to be due to the departments that suffered most 
from the war. It is idle to suppose that there is any surplus 
from current taxes. The indirect taxes showed a deficit as 
compared with the estimates during the early part of the 
financial year, and it is only lately that the yield has been 
satisfactory. If it is true that the Government propose to aug- 
ment the direct taxes both on land and on personal property, the 
want of money must be serious after the repeated declarations of 
M. Tuiers as to the injustice of throwing greater burdens on 
| the payers of direct taxes. It is impossible to believe that the 
| taxes on raw materials have at all answered the expectations 
| of M. Tuters; and many of the smaller taxes, such as the 
| match-tax, which last week was the subject of an animated 
| debate in the Assembly, have caused the Government much 
| difficulty and annoyance. ‘The discussion of the Budget will 
| come on shortly, and then more will be known; but, so 
|far as is known at present, it is prudent to hesitate 
‘before accepting without qualification the enthusiastic 
-accounts of the financial position of France which the 
|news of the Evacuation Treaty has awakened. All that 
we can be said to be sure of is that France has borrowed 
| with great rapidity an enormous sum at six per cent., and 
/has very nearly provided for the interest out of current 
revenue. How much she will have borrowed when all the 
' accounts of the war are liquidated, what it will have cost 
her, and how severe will be the pressure of the whole amount 
_ of consequent taxation, are questions that ought never to be 
| forgotten, although it is at present impossible to answer 
them. 


MR. MILL ON LANDED PROPERTY. 


: owners of land are exposed to the assaults of two 
classes of enemies, or rather of one eminent theorist and 
an indefinite number of ignorant and greedy communists of a 
more practical character. Professor THorotp Rocers indeed, 
and a tew other advocates of the new land doctrine, belong, 
like Mr. MILL, to the educated class; but it may be said 
without disrespect that they would scarcely obtain a hearing 
if they were deprived of their leader. Mr. MIL’s influence 
with the multitude is of a peculiar kind, but it is natural and 
intelligible. Greedy or ambitious politicians of the humbler 
sort are astonished to find that a scholar and philosopher 
comes down from the clouds to offer them, on grounds which 
they could never have discovered for themselves, the long 
coveted objects which they have always thought desirable. 
Democratic leaders like Mr. Bricut are perfectly intelligible 
to followers whose aspirations they share, while they 
express them with an eloquence beyond the reach of ordinary 
agitators; but when Mr. MILL appeared in the House of 
' Commons, he seemed to descend from unknown regions. 
| Those who had, not without a consciousness of immorality, 
simply wished for their neighbour's property were delighted 
with an unexpected revelation that they had all their lives 
held doctrines conformable with the most transcendental 
doctrines of justice. Mr. Mitt would make the application 
of his principles dependent on various and complicated 
conditions. Although he unsettles all the foundations of 
property, he proposes to compensate landowners for every- 
thing which they possess at the present moment; and it is 
certain from his character that he would insist as strongly on 
those rights of property which he still recognizes as on the 
contingent interest of the State in the future increment of 
value. ‘The audience which applauded his speech on Tuesday 
last cares only for one side of the bargain ; and the OpGers and 
BrapLtaucus whose aid would be indispensable to Mr. 
Mut if he attempted to exprvpriate the landowners 
avow, with a candour which rises to effrontery, in their Land 
and Labour League and other revolutionary Clubs, their in- 
tention of seizing the land without reference to the rights or 
interests of owners. Mr. Mitt is in all his sophistical 
schemes original and independent ;_ but if the agitation which 
he promotes is ever to produce any practical result, he will 
only have been an auxiliary in a rude scheme of confiscation. 


It was scarcely worth while to bestow the feeling 
and passion which characterize all Mr. Mitt’s economical 
judgments on the secondary question of the inclosure of 
commons. By far the greater part of the available common 
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land in England is already inclosed, and it seems probable 
that a few zealous patriots in the House of Commons will 
prevent for a considerable time, if not permanently, the 
further progress of inclosure. The main result of their efforts 
will be the prevention of improvements which can only be 
effected on land held in separate ownership. Large tracts of 


- Welsh mountain might be more advantageously depastured 


if there were no concurrent or conflicting claims af common, 
and many of the lower slopes of the hills might with great 
advantage be drained and fenced, and in some instances culti- 
vated. ‘The London artisans who cheered Mr. MILL are not 
aware that the great sheepwalks on common land are by no 
means occupied by the poor. A man must have a flock large 
enough to pay for the employment of a shepherd if he keeps 
sheep at all on the hills, and unless he, his men, and 
his dogs have a certain aptitude for fighting, it is highly 
probable that he will get less than his share of the common 

. The only losers by inclosure would, as a general 
rule, be admirers of scenery and tourists, who would find 
the smallest possible sympathy among Mr. Mitv’s adherents. 
The smaller commons in other parts of the country may be 
either inclosed or preserved in their present condition without 
producing any perceptible effect on the state of the population. 
Even Mr. Mixv’s faculties and attainments fail to secure him 
against the exaggeration and the absence of sense of proportion 
which always affect the judgments of angry and enthusiastic 
politicians. His larger project of appropriating to the national 
use the increase in the value of land is more serious; and if it 
imposes on the popular mind, it may possibly become more 
formidable. It is intolerable to Mr. that private owners 
of the WEsTMINSTER, or Portman, or STANLEY estates should 
be enriched by the growth in the value of their property which 
may be attributed to the increase of general wealth and pro- 
sperity. As might be expected, Mr. MILt lays no claim to the 
additional wages which accrue to miners and artisans from 
almost exactly the same causes. If Lord Westminster is 
not to profit by the increase of rents in Belgravia, the \State 
ought in common justice to compensate the owner for the 
losses which his land had suffered when the squares and streets 
of Bloomsbury went out of fashion. Mr. Mutt says that a 
man’s savings and earnings ought to be sacred ; but if they are 
invested in land, in the hope of profit by a future re-sale, the 
imprudent speculator will forfeit the gain earned by his 
foresight to the State. It will be quite as easy to take all the 
rest of the property as to appropriate the so-called increment ; 
and those who attempt the smaller operation will not stop 
short of total confiscation. 


The strongest objection to Mr. Miu’s schemes is one which 
his intellectual temperament inclines him to undervalue. In 
conformity with a theory and a sentiment, the so-called land 
reformers propose to subvert a great part of the social and 
economical institutions of England. Their ulterior purpose 
is either to vest the ownership of the land in the State, or to 
offer artificial and legal encouragements to the establishment 
of a peasant proprietary. ‘The present system may at least 
claim to be considered as a natural result of a long succession 
of circumstances. The great feudal estates have with few 
exceptions been long since dispersed; and the modern accu- 
mulation of land has been formed by purchases from volun- 
tary vendors. It has been thought worth while by the majority 
of landowners to content themselves with a small return of 
income in proportion to the saleable value of the land; and 
consequently they have outbidden the occupiers or speculators 
who may have only sought for a profitable investment. The 
preservation of landed estates in families for two or more 
generations has been tolerated but not enforced by law; and 
it is agreed on all sides that it is only by a compulsory divi- 
sion on the French plan that the traditional practice could be 
effectually checked. All the results of the existing system 
are distasteful to Mr. Mitt and his adherents; but they are 
exclusively due to the habits and inclinations of the wealthier 
class of Englishmen. It is not enough to show that the 
practice is liable to plausible criticism, unless it can be made 
certain that a revolutionary change would produce desirable 
and definite effects. No civilized country has prohibited 
private ownership of land; nor would it be possible without 
the exercise of minute and constant vigilance to prevent the 
growth of some kind of estates in land. In those parts of 
India where the sovereign power is supposed to be the 
universal landlord, it has again and again been deemed just 
and necessary to secure to the lessees a greater or less fixity of 
tenure, which in the majority of cases constitutes a beneficial 
interest. If all the land in England were appropriated by 
the State, it must be demised to tenants who, unless they paid 
an extreme rack rent, would have a margin between their pay- 


ment and their receipts. Even where the subdivision of pro- 
perty is enforced by law, the mortgagee takes for some 
purposes the place of the landlord. Nearly all personal in- 
comes consist of charges on some kind of visible property ; and 
rent is as legitimate and harmless a form of revenue as interest 
or dividends. Unless the whole spirit of legislation is funda- 


mentally changed, property must at some point or other be 


let alone. A great change in the tenure of land made 
once for all would expropriate actual or expectant pos- 
sessors; but unless interference were incessantly re- 
newed, the relations which seem to Mr. Mit to be 
abuses would gradually revive. On the other hand, 
it is certain that constant or periodical revisions of the dis- 
tribution of property would be found odious and intolerable. 
The claim of the State to what is called the natural incre- 
ment of the value of land could only be made good against a 
small number of owners who might be too weak to resist 
oppression. No Government which has ever existed in 
France could compel three or four millions of proprietors to 
part with the excess in value of their estates which might be 
attributed to the general growth of wealth. Mr. Mitt himself 
would probably infringe ancient rights and disturb the secu- 
rity of present and future owners with philosophic impar- 
tiality; but all the popular support which he receives 
proceeds from envy, or perhaps from disapproval of large 


landed possessions. It would be easy to show that many: 


other kinds of property besides land grow in value in pro- 
portion to the general prosperity without trouble or merit on 
the part of the proprietor; nor would it be possible to argue 
that a different rule ought to be applied to the respective 
increments of realty and of personalty. Mr. Mitt would 
perhaps accept the inference that in all cases the State should 
assert its imaginary right; but it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to distinguish between the various kinds of property to 
which the principle would apply. Through the increase of 
wealth, and therefore of demand for expensive luxuries, the 
price of horses has been largely raised within two or three 
years ; but the profit on a re-sale of a horse bought two years 
ago would escape the clutches of Mr. MILL. 

There is no need to call the attention of landowners to the 
menaces of Mr. Mit and of their less philosophical enemies ; 
but it is highly desirable that those who are interested in 
other kinds of property should understand the inevitable con- 
sequences of a total or partial confiscation of land. It is im- 
possible in default of experience to say positively whether 
society could exist or thrive without the institution of property. 
It has often been shown that a communistic tenure of pro- 
perty would involve the necessity of a strict despotism; but 
some zealots would willingly sacrifice freedom ‘to equality. 
Whatever may be the merits of communism, the door must 
either be open or shut. Property capriciously taken or left 
according to the fancies of social theorists would no longer 
have any value or security. The task of transferring all the 
property in the country from those who have to those who 
want, though it is the natural and logical consequence of Mr. 
Mit1’s theories, would not be unattended with difficulty. 


ULTRAMONTANISM AND LIBERALISM. 


it would be a matter for sincere self-congratulation if we 
could believe that no more would be heard of the 
difficulties of which the Irish University Bill was the symbol 
and expression. It is true that the particular recognition 
given to those difficulties in the defeated measure is not likely 
to be again accorded to them. The Government has been 
overthrown in a sincere and energetic attempt to redress a 
grievance the existence of which was denied or doubted by a 
majority of its supporters, and its overthrow has been the 
work of the very persons whom the Bill was designed to 
benefit. Mr. Guapstone’s Irish policy would have been far 
more popular and intelligible if it had included only the dis- 
establishment of the Church and the protection of the tenant ; 
he would have pleased his party better if he had treated 
Irish University Education as an open question, and allowed 
them to say No to his proposals without fear of any 
ill consequences to the Government. He introduced the 
Bill at risk and cost to himself, because he thought 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were not fairly treated 
as regards the higher education. He pressed the Bill even 
after Cardinal CuLLeN had refused to accept it as an adequate 
settlement, on the ground that it is the duty of Parliament to 
redress proved grievances, whether the attitude of those who 
suffer under them is reasonable or unreasonable. But when 
a Minister has been defeated by his own clients, and has re- 
signed office in consequence, he may fairly abandon the effort 
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to serve them any farther. Indeed it is no longer possible to 
contend with anything like assurance that the grievance which 
the Government undertook to remedy really exists. That 
grievance was the inability of the Roman Catholic laity of 
Treland to give their sons a University education. The 
Bishops have virtually said that the grievance which Parlia- 
ment ought to remedy is not the inability to a Uni- 
versity education, but the inability to procure it at an endowed 
Catholic University. If the Bishops are right, there is no use 
in furtherargument. Their demand involves an impossibility. 
If the Bishops are wrong, the Roman Catholic laity have only 
themselves to thank for contentedly allowing them to become 
the mouthpieces of Irish sentiment on the Bill. . 


It is not, however, the attitude of the Irish opponents of the 
University Bill that is most calculated to suggest uneasy 
reflections as to the future. Unfortunately Ultramontane 
intolerance is not the only nor the most formidable intolerance 
that the Liberal party has to fear. Ultramontanism is an open 
enemy, and you know pretty well the worst that it can do. 


; egion of politics it is nowhere ly powerful. It has not 
prevented revolutions in France or Spain. It has not main- 
tained the Pore on his throne. It has not kept South Ger- 
many and Prussia from making upa single Empire. Its greatest 
achievement has been to keep an English Minister out of 
office for a week, but even in this case the catastrophe 
was brought about by an accidental combination which 
is never likely to repeat itself. Asa religious influence it is 
mischievous in a very high degree; asa political influence it 
would be daily growing less important if it were not for the 
short-sighted policy resorted to by some of its adversaries. If 
anything can give the Roman Catholic Church a new lease of 
power in Germany, it is the sort of treatment to which’ Prince 
Bismarck is now subjecting it. So long as Pius IX. lives the 
Church will probably derive no benefit from this cause. . The 
Pore is too old to adapt himself to a changed position, and 
a lifetime spent in defending his temporal sovereignty is a 
bad preparation for a policy which requires as the first con- 
dition of success a frank identification of the Church with 
revolutionary rather than with conservative forces. In the 
meantime there are not wanting even in this country signs of 
an outbreak of intolerance similar to that of which Prince 
Bismarck is the author in Germany. The position taken 
up by the Radicals upon educational matters is one of 
these symptoms. In. England they have set themselves 
against Denominational education in elementary schools; in 
Treland they have set themselves against Denominational 
education in Universities. If they hold Denominational 
education to be in itself an evil which the State 
is justified in preventing by all the means in its power, 
they are no doubt consistent in their opposition to it. Many 
of them, however, are not prepared to go this length. They 
still cling to the old Liberal doctrine that religious differences 


“ to express in an emphatic way its opinion of the Porr and 
“ all his works. If it is baited beyond a certain point, it will 
“be apt to express the same opinion still more emphatically 
“ and with a wider sweep; and if it does, it is to be hoped it 
“ will make much cleaner work than it did before.” 
Considering that the Ultramontanes have lately been bait- 
ing the English nation by throwing out a Bill which this 
writer probably thought worthy of all contempt, it 
is a little hard to take this particular occasion for 
warning them of their coming destruction. Putting this 
aside, however, it will be wise to consider how far 
the doctrine of the Pall Mall Gazette is better than the 
old Liberal “ commonplace” that in politics religion should be 
treated as a matter of indifference. On the Continent the way 
of looking at religion which this writer desires to see prevail 
in England has been common for some time. There Clerical 
is as much a recognized political epithet as Liberal; if you 
know a man to be a Catholic or a free-thinker, you know at 
the same time to what political party he belongs. The Pall 
Mall Gazette is perfectly alive to the consequences of this 
state of things in Franceand Spain. ‘“ The clergy have con- 
“ trived to associate themselves with the Conservative view of 
“ things,” and the Liberals are thus thrown into the dilemma 
of having to go “against the clergy, in which case they are prac- 
“ tically forced into violent revolution,” or to “go with the 
“ clergy, in which case they have to give up their character 
“as Liberals.” This is a very natural result from the Con- 
tinental habit of identifying religious and political con- 
troversies; but it hardly constitutes a reason for intro- 
ducing the same habit into England. It would have 
been very much better for France if the Liberals did 
not hold themselves forced to give up their character as 
Liberals if ever they find themselves on the same side in 
politics as the clergy. It is a further disadvantage of this 
doctrine that it tends, not only to force Liberals into 
positions which they do not wish to take up, but also to force 
religious partisans into equally extreme positions on the other 
side. The writer in the Pal/ Mall Gazette is obliged to give 
a definition of Ultramontanism which includes every religion 
which has any genuine title to be called a religion. He is 
tolerant up to a certain point. He does not propose to sub- 
ject any one to disabilities for merely holding an opinion 
on religious subjects, provided that he shows by his con- 
duct that in practice he regards it “merely as an opinion 
“about a matter in which you cannot get beyond proba- 
“bilities.” But whoever claims to know “ much more” about 
religion than other people—a trifling excess in this direction 
will apparently be passed over, but if a man is prepared to 
lay more than five to four on his creed he may get into 
trouble—becomes a fit object of penal legislation. In 
other words, every religion that has ever exercised 
any influence over mankind is the natural enemy 
of the State. We can conceive of nothing that would 
give so much well-grounded satisfaction to Uliramontanes as 


lie outside the sphere of politics, and that if religious fanatics 
insist on ignoring the frontier line, that is no reason why 
Liberals should follow their example.'f But a doctrine which | 
has already ceased to govern men’s conduct cannot long be | 
trusted to govern their convictions. The tendency of Radicalism | 
is more and more to treat those who hold any definite | 
religious belief as natural and irreconcilable enemies; and 
it must be admitted that the language and acts of many 
of those who do hold a definite religious belief give some 
colour to this view. But the prophet of this variety of 
Radicalism is not to be found among the Radicals ; it is theirs 
to find the practice, but a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
stands always ready to supply the theory. The latest, 
and perhaps the most unmistakable, exposition of it 
will be found in the number for Monday last. It is so re- | 
markable that we will not venture to reproduce it except in | 
the writer's own words. The way to beat the Ultramontanes, 
he says, is to encounter them “ with a creed which, while 
“ equally definite and thoroughgoing, is more reasonable. This 
“ creed is that religion is matter of opinion and probability ; 
“ that whoever claims toknow much more about it than other 
“ people, and in particular whoever claims to be the exclusive 
“ guardian and authorised interpreter of a Divine revelation, 


“ such pretensions disentitles him to any advantages which he 
“may claim from public authority.” The holding of this 
creed by “ the enormous majority of rational men, whatever 
“their nominal religion may be,” will some day lead the 
Englishmen to tell the Ultramontanes that they will not only not 
be bullied by them, but that they will consider very seriously 
how far they are justified in allowing them to bully their 


the diffusion of this view throughout Europe. They have 
always insisted that Christianity and Ultramontanism are 
really identical, and they would then be able to point in sup- 
port of their theory to the fact that the State everywhere 
regards them as identical. To elevate the impossibility of 
arriving at certainty in matters of religion to the rank of an 
established creed, the denial of which entails upon the dis- 
senter all manner of civil disadvantages, is to entangle the State 
once more in the inconveniences which, since the loss of unity 
ot belief, have always followed upon the effort to make 
religious agreement a condition of political co-operation. 
We should like before entering upon such a path to be shown 
much more clearly than has yet been attempted what 
are the evils which await us if we do not enter uponit. In 
proportion as we agree with the Pall Mall Gazette that “at 
“ novery great distance ahead of us lie the most vehement con= 
“ troversies, religious and social, that have yet occurred in 
“‘ human history,” we should be indisposed to aggravate those 
controversies by investing them with a political character which 
does not necessarily belong to them. : 


MR. HARCOURT ON THE INCOME-TAX. 


ge tradesmen who are urging the repeal of the entire 

Income-tax for the purpose of getting rid of Schedule 
D, and re-enacting Schedule A in an aggravated form, were 
lucky in catching Mr. Vernon Harcourr to take the chair at 
one of their meetings. Mr. Harcourt, whose position in the 
House entails political responsibility, is not equally to be con- 


dupes. “ Once in its history the English nation had occasion 


gratulated on his temporary association with one of the 
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obseurest and least reasonable of the numerous Leagues which 
have been organized for various special purposes. The 
Chairman was not even in harmony with his scanty audience, 
whose opinions were probably expressed with appropriate 
vehemence by a certain Mr. Jones. Mr. Harcourt has per- 
suaded himself that the revenue arising from the tax could be 
spared even without any extraordinary reduction of expen- 
diture, and he hastily infers that the whole question of the 
expediency of a tax upon income would be solved by the 
simultaneous reduction to the same extent ef direct and 
indirect taxation. He remarked in the course of his speech, 
with perfect truth, that the tax pressed most heavily on the 
owners of small fixed incomes, and he appreciates the difficulty 
of distinguishing between different amounts of income arising 
from similar sources. There are strong arguments against 
Mr. Harcovurt’s conclusions, but they undoubtedly admit of a 
plausible defence. There is no reason why he should not 
express his opinions in the House of Commons on fit occa- 
sions, but it was a mistake to lend his name to Mr. Arren- 
BOROUGH’S agitation. He would probably find on inquiry 
that not a single owner of a fixed income, large or small, has 
taken an active part in the movement of the shopkeepers. 
The abolition of Schedule D would inevitably increase the 
burden on rent, on interest, and on dividends, although it 
may for the moment suit the purpose of the agitators to offer 
relief to all classes of the contributors to the tax. Mr. Jones 
candidly blurted out the real object of the agitation when, 
after applauding the House of Commons of 1816 for repealing 
the tax, he proceeded to demand that the whole expense of 
the naval and military establishments should be exclusively 
borne by the landowners. There is no doubt that it would 
be possible to exempt trades and professions from taxation if 
the entire burden were transferred to one special kind of 
property. Perhaps some of the attendants at the meeting 
may have suspected that there was a kind of anomaly in re- 
lieving moneyed capitalists at the expense of landlords; but, as 
far as fundholders are concerned, there would be a reason, 
not suspected by Mr. Jones, for abstaining from taxing their 
dividends, since, according to their contract, they are not to 
be subjected to burdens which are not equally imposed on 
every kind of income. It was perhaps for the promulgation of 
such doctrines that Mr. Harcourt expressed his gratitude 
when, with touching humility, he assured the meeting that he 
came to learn and not to teach, and when he added that he 
had attained his object. He disavowed any feeling of regret 
for the absence of numerous members of Parliament who had 
been invited to attend, probably on the ground that they could 
have added nothing to the ripe wisdom of Mr. Jones. Although 
it may seem invidious to criticize excessive modesty, it is 
nevertheless true that in assemblages of small and unknown 
politicians the business of an eminent member of the House 
of Commons is rather to communicate than to imbibe wisdom. 
Mr. Harcourt could, if he had thought fit to become a teacher, 
have explained to the meeting that the main objection of the 
House of Commons of 1816 was to the tax upon land. He 
might also have suggested that it was not the business of 
Finance Ministers and Parliaments to readjust the relative 
wealth of different sections of the community. It is not easy 
to understand the nature of the valuable information for which 
he thanked his supposed instructors, who seemed not inclined to 
follow him in his calculations of possible surpluses of revenue 
over expenditure in successive years. 

It might have been hoped that the opinions expressed by 
Mr. GLADSTONE several years ago would not, after so long an 
interval, have been quoted as conclusive against, the 
Income-tax. In 1862, and for some years afterwards, 
Mr. GiapsTtone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he has now for four years exercised an undisputed control 
over the: whole policy of the Government. If his colleagues 
were to dissent from his proposals on ordinary questions, they 
could scarcely fail to defer on a question of taxation to the 
judgment of the greatest living master of finance. Whatever 
Mr. GLADSTONE may have said in 1853 or 1862, he has firmly 
maintained the tax down to 1873; and when Mr. Lowe’s 
unfortunate Budget collapsed two years ago, the Prime 
Minister was not less responsible than the CuanceLior of 
the Excnequer for the increase of the Income-tax by one- 
half. When Mr. Giapsrone denounced the Income-tax under 
Lord Patwerston, he was indirectly pointing at a scale of ex- 
penditure which he never heartily approved, In talking of 
the tax as the last reserve of the nation, properly applicable 
only to a time of war, Mr, Guapsrone for rhetorical purposes 
forgot that in the Crimean War the rate was exactly four times 
as great as the present percentage. Mr. Harcourt relied ex- 
clusively on Mr, Guapstone’s authority, which is, unless occa- 


sional phrases are to be considered more significant than 
systematic acts, entirely on the side of the tax. One or two 
of the minor speakers at the meeting complained, not without 
justice, of the frauds which are exclusively perpetrated by 
the contributors under Schedule D. As the promoters of the 
agitation profess to represent the very persons who commit 
the frauds, their grievance seems to admit of a simpler remedy 
than the abolition of the tax. Conscience-stricken tradesmen 
are at liberty to make honest returns, if they choose to do so. 

According to Mr. Harcourt’s calculation, the tea duty and 
the Income-tax might be repealed in three or four years 
without disturbing the financial equilibrium. The annual 
growth of the revenue is undoubtedly considerable; but the 
anticipation of a surplus of 9,000,000/. in a short period is, to 
say the least, sanguine. The question would be better worth 
discussing if there were any reasonable probability that Mr. 
Harcovrt’s proposals would be adopted. It may perhaps be 
practicable at some future time, with the aid of popular 
agitation, to repeal the tax; but the same force which might 
be capable of destroying the present system would be sufficient 
to revive the imposition of a heavy tax on property. 
Although Sir Rosert Peer promised the ultimate abolition of 
the tax when he introduced it thirty years ago, and although 
Mr. GLaDsTONE twenty years and ten years ago repeated the 
same prophecies or pledges, the owners of incomes beyond a 
small amount have now for an entire generation been com- 
pelled to pay a percentage to the State. If they were to 
relieve themselves from their burden by Mr. Harcourt’s 
exertions, they would be assailed by irresistible and not wholly 
unfounded clamour. The advocates of direct taxation as the 
only mode of raising revenue have many plausible arguments 
in their favour; and they would easily convince the consti- 
tuencies that the exemption of wealth from taxation was 
intolerably unjust. 

One change in the mode of assessment might perhaps be 
advantageously adopted, although it would extend an existing 
inequality. The deduction which is allowed in the return of 
incomes below a certain standard might, without practical in- 
justice, apply to a somewhat larger income. Through the 
great and sudden rise of prices, the value of all incomes which 
are chiefly expended in necessaries has within a few years been 
reduced, perhaps by a third. There would, therefore, be no 
innovation in adopting a higher standard for the exercise of an 
exceptional, but not unreasonable, indulgence. Whether 
it would be possible at the same time to raise the 
limit of total exemption is a question to be principally de- 
termined by the amount which would be sacrificed. An 
income of 150/. a year is now worth about as much as an 
income of 100/.a year in 1842. If the revenue could afford 
the sacrifice, there would be some advantage in removing the 
inequality between the poorer middle class and the highly 
paid artisans who contrive to evade direct taxation. It would 
perhaps be possible to excuse the exemption of the working 
classes on the ground that they are the patriots who drink 
the country out of its difficulties; but it is unsatisfactory to 
know that the incomes of a numerous section of the com- 
munity at present escape the taxation to which they are 
legally liable. 


THE AUSTRIAN REFORM BILL. 

A SUCCESSION of exciting events in other parts of 

Europe has diverted the attention of Englishmen from 
the progress of constitutional government in Austria. Yet 
Austria, partly by the moderation and good sense of her people, 
and partly by the character of the changes which have taken 
place in other countries, now deserves to be ranked among 
the favourites of fortune. The Hungarian difficulty belongs 
only to history. The discontent of the non-German provinces 
included in the Western half of the Empire, to which the 
triumph of Hungary served as a natural stimulus, is slowly 
being laid to rest. It has not, as it was in Hungary, been 
made more intense by recollections of civil war and of tyranni- 
cal usage, nor is it now kept alive by any resistance to the 
popular wishes, except as regards the one impracticable 
demand of local independence. While France has been 
reduced—speaking constitutionally—to something like primi- 
tive nakedness, and the resurrection of the German Empire 
has been signalized by a revival of religious persecution, 
Austria has by degrees brought her Constitution into working 


order, and has done this without having recourse to measures - 


either of exceptional violence or of exceptional intrigue. 

One of the most important of the measures by which this 
has been effected is the Reform Bill which was read a third 
time in the Lower House of the Council of the Empire 
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on the 6th of March, and the adoption of which has just 
been recommended by a Committee of the Upper House. 
Hitherto the Lower House has been elected by the Legis- 
latures of the several States, so that if a bare majority 
in any Provincial Diet happened to be hostile to the Govern- 
ment, this view was exclusively represented in the mem- 
bers whom it returned to the Council. In Bohemia and in 
Galicia this arrangement has been especially inconvenient. 
It has inflicted practical disfranchisement on the Germans in 
the former kingdom and on the Ruthenians in the latter. 
The German population of Bohemia is superior both in wealth 
and in practical capacity to the Czechs, and it is far from de- 
sirable that any part of the population of Galicia should feel 
that it has neither share nor interest in the proceedings of the 
Legislature at Vienna. The inconsiderate obstinacy of the 
Particularist deputies has made it wumexpectedly easy 
to apply a remedy to this state of things. As to what 
the remedy must be there was no room for doubt. The 
direct election of the members of the Council by the con- 
stituencies would give the minorities in the Provincial Diets 
an opportunity of making themselves heard in the Council of 
the Empire. Under the system of election by the Legislatures, 
the real majority in the Empire might constantly be set aside 
by a majority obtained by the simple process of striking the 
separate minorities out of the calculation. Supposing a hun- 
dred German deputies to be returned by half the population 
of the Empire, and a hundred and one Particularist deputies 
to be returned by the non-German races, the latter would 
have a majority in the Council; although in the Legislatures 
by which the latter had been returned, the Particularist 
element might have been the stronger only by a few votes. In 
this way a majority in the Council of the Empire need only 
have represented a little over a fourth of the whole population. 


The difficulty was that the consent of two-thirds of a 
House constituted after this manner had to be obtained to 
the Reform Bill. ‘The Lower House consists of 203 members, 
and out of the 136 votes necessary for a majority only 116 
could absolutely be counted on. But here the Particularist 
members came to the aid of the Ministry. There were 36 
deputies who had never taken their seats, and the rules 
of the House provide that, if they persist in staying away 
after a formal summons, their seats are forfeited. When the 
form of calling them was gone through, they one and 
all refused to attend, and by this convenient obstinacy 
the actual number of the House was reduced to 167. 
In the subsequent debate this policy was severely and 
justly criticized by a Particularist deputy from Southern 
‘Tyrol, who attributed the success of the Reform Bill to the 
folly of his own party in resorting to a Parliamentary strike. 
It is possible that they may have better reasons than are 
apparent to outsiders for taking such a course, but it certainly 
is hard to see the wisdom of abstention when their presence 
in the Council would have ensured the defeat of the measure 
to which they are opposed. The necessary majority was thus 
brought down to 112. The passing of the Bill was therefore 
assured, and the minority against it was further reduced 
by the secession of the Polish deputies before the division. 

e plea on which they defended their action was the 
incompetence of the Council of the Empire to change 
the mode of election without the consent of the Pro- 
vincial Diets. This question had already been argued with 
much elaboration in the Report of the Committee on the 
Bill. The position of the Ministry is that the right of the 
Diets to send members to the Council of the Empire was con- 
ferred on them by the Constitutions of 1861 and 1867, and 
that this right can consequently be taken away by a constitu- 
tional amendment. The Diets were not parties to a contract 
with the Council; they were simply the recipients of a right 
created by a particular instrument, which instrument admits 
of being varied, provided that certain conditions are complied 
with. These conditions have been complied with by the adop- 
tion of the Bill by a two-thirds majority,and to ask the consent 
of the Diets to the change would be a mere constitutional super- 
fiuity. There was a precedent also for the Bill in the law of last 
year, which givesthe Council the power of ordering directelection 
whenever the Diets refuse to elect members, or the members 
elected refuse to take their seats. To this it was answered 
that the right of election was reserved to the several Diets by 
their provincial statutes; but the solitary speaker on that side 
does not seem to have met the difficulty that, as the Council of 
the Empire only exists by virtue of the Austrian Constitution, it 
cannot be unaffected by valid amendments of that Constitu- 
tion. In the end the Bill was passed by 120 votes against z, 
one of the minority being the Tyrolese deputy who had pro- 
tested against Parliamentary strikes. 


It now remains to be seen how this reform will be received 
in the provinces. Will the Diets ignore it altogether, and go 
on electing deputies to the Council as though it had not been 

? And, if they do, how far will the populations play 
into their hands by keeping away from the direct elections ? 
The latter expedient, which is the only one that can cause 
any real inconvenience to the Government, is not likely to 
be tried on a large scale. It is dull work for a majority 
to sulk at home and see a minority profiting by its ill-temper. 
Yet this is the only result which the abstainers could promise 
to themselves. In every constituency probably there will 
be a minority favourable to the Austrian Government, and 
if the Particularists stay away from the polls, the effect 
will be that, instead of the Government getting a slightly 
increased majority in the Council from elections here and 
there going in their favour, they will get a very largely 
increased majority from the elections going universally in. 
their favour. Nor is it by any means certain that the Partic- 
ularist majority in the constituencies will take the same view 
of the situation as the Particularist majority in the Diets. There 
are obvious advantages in sending your representative direct 
to the Council instead of having him sent there for you by a 
body in the return of which you have only a fractional share. 
It is probable that in electing the members of the Diet the 
voters have usually had only local politics in view, and that 
the thought that their vote will help to determine the 
choice of a representative in the Council of the Em- 
pire has seldom occurred to them. In this case the 
institution of direct elections will appear as a new right 
conferred on themselves rather than as a right taken away 
from the Diet. The Particularist resistance in Austria 
would hardly perhaps have maintained itself in its present 
vigour if it had not been seconded by the Ultramontane re- 
sistance. If the Austrian Liberals prove superior to the 
temptation to copy the German Liberals by declaring open 
war against the Catholic Church, the religious opposition is 
not unlikely to lose much of its force. However much the 
Austrian clergy may dislike the course things are taking, they 
cannot wish, unless they are playing a very deep game indeed, 
to irritate the Government into substituting a policy of religious 
oppression for a policy of religious indifference. The alliance 
which has hitherto subsisted between the Ultramontanes and the 
Particularists will come to an end if the Ultramontanes begin 
to doubt whether their interests do not point to exerting in- 
fluence over the central Government rather than to helping the 
Diets to paralyse its action. ‘The direct election of the 
members of the Council may tend to raise this doubt by bring- 
ing the clerical electors into contact with the Council. 
Hitherto they have had to choose between supporting the Parti- 
cularists and throwing their votes away. In future they may 
prefer that their representatives shall swell a Catholic 
minority rather than a Particularist minority. As regards the 
consolidation of the Empire, such a division of the hostile 
forces would be an appreciable gain. 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 


Wae are we going to the country? is the question of 
the hour, but this time it is a political and not a 
domestic question. Domestic jaunting may perhaps in some 
degree depend upon the answer, but the answer, it may be 
assumed, must be determined by political considerations. It 
is a question which is heard everywhere except among the 
supporters of the just re-established Ministry. It was an old 
Court custom in France never to allude to such an uncom- 
fortable thing as death. “ Feu roi d’Espagne!” cried Louis 
XV. in horror when he came on the unlucky phrase in a State 
paper. “ Monseigneur, ’tis a title they take,” replied the ready 
Secretary. In those days polite conversation was based on 
the tacit assumption that great people never died. In select 
Ministerial circles at this moment it is deemed a sad breach of 
etiquette to hint at the possibility of a dissolution. Dissolutions 
are not perhaps unknown in history, but they are occurrences 
which it is not quite decent, or even humane, to mention in 
the hearing of Ministers or of their devoted friends. Somehow 
the‘ugly word slipped out in Mr. Disraz1’s brief statement on 
Monday and produced a dreadful effect on the nerves of Radical 
journalists. ‘Che Daily News was shocked, the T'’elegraph scan- 
dalized. It was pointed out thatthe use of this painful expression 
was not only revolutionary and unconstitutional, a blow at the 
Monarchy and a dagger stroke at political freedom, but also 
very bad manners. A real gentleman would be quite in- 
capable of indulging in such an indelicate and uncalled-for 
observation. It is not without a severe effort that the Radical 
prints can bring themselves to allude even to the fact that, by 
an old and awkward rule, Parliaments must be renewed every 
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seven years—which the unwritten law of usage rigorously 
interprets to mean six—and that the existence of the present 
Parliament cannot be stretched beyond next year. Their logic, 
however, if good for anything, would seem to point to a pro- 
for the immediate abrogation of this inconvenient 
custom. “ As matters stood a month ago,” says Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
more peculiar and private organ, “it was a fair inference 
“ that Parliament would run out its term and die a natural 
“ death in 1874”; and we are given to understand that all 
that has just happened merely suggests that it-is a pity it 
should die so soon. In this trying hour the organ consoles, 
or at least distracts, itself by dipping into history. In 
1812 there was a state of things, we are assured, very 
similar to the present. A Government went out, and 
came in again, and stopped in for fifteen years. “ We 
“have yet to see,” observes the faithful and ecstatic 
worshipper, “ whether the renowned GLapstTonE Ministry is to 
“ have an equally long lease of power.” This is indeed one 
of the sights we have yet to see, but whether we are destined 
to see it is another question. Fifteen years of heroic remedies, 
sensational legislation, and sentimental confiscations is not 
altogether a cheerful prospect, and it is hard to say what 
would be left when at last the Government went out. Mr. 
Guapstone has certainly been a much abused man, and 
perhaps he is not perfect; but at any rate it is clear that he 
isnot malicious. He carries into statesmanship the precepts 
of Christian meekness. Smite him on one cheek and he 
immediately offers the other. Once he had a majority of 
one hundred, and now he is in a minority of three on a ques- 
tion on which, as he repeatedly intimated, the Government 
staked its existence; but the only effect of finding himself in a 
minority is to make him cling more closely, affectionately, and 
resolutely to the House of Commons which has just chastised 
and humiliated him. Unkind and distrustful as the present 
Parliament may be, yet he is loth to part with it, and his 
humble content supplies perhaps the measure of his fears. 


Everybody may have been mistaken, but there was certainly 
a general impression at the beginning of the Session that 
the Government, which of course then hoped to carry its 
Bill, would dissolve in the course of the summer. It is only 
a week or two since the House of Commons had a little 
discussion as to the best time for taking the air in the country, 
and Mr. GuapsTonE, with his easy capacity for fermentation, 
worked himself up into quite a pretty enthusiasm about the 
glories of the country in June. He bewailed the dismal fate 
of unfortunate legislators doomed to linger on the hot pave- 
ment of the town during that genial and delightful season, 
and when he thought of the London shopkeepers, who, as he said, 
are debarred from studying the beautiful processes of nature at 
the most interesting and instructive period of the year, his 
emotion almost overcame him. It is difficult to imagine 
what might be the effect of a June holiday on the moral 
nature of this sensitive and poetical class. After gambolling 
among the buttercups and daisies, they might possibly come 
back converted to co-operation and discount for cash, and 
virtuously resolved to repudiate Mr. Bricut’s insidious 
justification of adulteration as a form of legitimate competition. 
Three weeks ago Mr. GLADSTONE was ready to do almost any- 
thing in order that legislators and West-End tradesmen 
might have a taste of early summer in the country. He 
was quite sure then that there was no month like June, and that 
life was hardly worth living unless one had a chance of spend- 
ing June in the country. But all at once his passion for 
June has been dissipated, and he does not seem to care now 
how long it is before he sees the country. He spent last 
Sunday, as he next day told the House of Commons two or 
three times over, in the country. This is quite in accordance 
with Roman precedents. The statesman lays down his power 
and goes quietly back to his turnips, or to some friend’s turnips 
kindly placed at his disposal for the occasion. Messengers are 
sent to seek him among the turnips, and to bring him back 
to power. It is a familiar trick of a certain school of poets to 
represent the landscape as sympathetically responding to the 
feelings of the person who is gazing on it. If you are merry, 
then all nature is gay and frisky too; the sky smiles, and the 
trees nod with quite a waggish air. If you are sad, the scene 
mourns with you, the foliage droops, and the very sunshine 
is pathetic. Since his enthusiasm about June Mr. GLapgTone 
has perhaps been looking at the country through the gloomy 
medium of the division of March 12, and it would seem at 
any rate that his anxiety to get away to the country at an 
early date has suddenly declined. It is announced that the 
Government returns to office unpledged as to the period of the 
dissolution, or, in other words, resolved to postpone it as 
long as possible. The natural inference would appear to be 


that the existence of the Ministry is bound up with the 
existence of Parliament. Had all gone well, there would 
in all probability have been a dissolution in June or July. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and if the Ministers had carried 
their University Bill, they could have pointed to it as the 
finish of the Upas-tree programme which Mr. GLADsTONE 
sketched out at the last election. But just at present the Upas- 
tree is not exactly the sort of thing to parade up and down 
the country. It awakens dangerous hopes and uncomfortable 
recollections. The defeat which Mr. GLapstoyE has just sus- 
tained is a striking example of poetical as well as political 
justice, and supplies a significant commentary on his Irish 
policy. Ireland was to be governed strictly according to Irish 
ideas. The Irish alone knew what they wanted, whatever 
they wanted was sure to be good for them, and they were told 
that they had only to ask for it in order to get it. ‘It has been 
found that concessions made in this spirit have led only toa 
continual increase of demands, and that the complete realiza- 
tion of Irish ideas is not compatible with Imperial legislation. 
Expectations were raised which could not possibly be fulfilled, 
and a message of peace which took the form of a promise of 
unconditional surrender has produced its natural and in- 
evitable results. 


The present situation of affairs is really so simple, natural, 
and obvious, that it is not worth while to attempt to disguise 
it by flimsy pretences. The plain truth is that the Ministry 
are in want of a cry. They have done some great things 
since they have been in office, but the great things are be- 
ginning to look distant, and some of the consequences of 
the way in which the great things have been done are 
just now unpleasantly conspicuous. Gratitude dies out more 
quickly than resentment, and to go back on the 
would be treading on delicate ground. On the other hand, 
there is no great subject sufficiently ripe for a new cry. It is 
perhaps a melancholy reflection that a pious and heroic Minis- 
ter should be reduced to the necessity of competing with the 
Tadpoles and Tapers in concocting a cry for the elections, but 
the hard necessities of things, however much they may be 
lamented, cannot be ignored. A cry isnot to be got up on the 
instant. It must have time to become familiar to the common 
ear, to grow in volume, to multiply itself by all kinds of 
natural and artificial echoes. The Ministry, no doubt, hope 
that if they had only another year for their preparations, they 
would be in a better position to face the constituencies; but 
will they get this other year? At first sight it might seem 
as if the anxiety of the Government not to dissolve would be 
likely to propitiate members of the House of Commons; and if 
the preparations for a dissolution could be postponed as well as 
the date of the dissolution itself, this would perhaps be the 
case. Unfortunately things have now reached a point 
at which even members who are doubtful whether they will 
ever return to the House of Commons are beginning to think 
of a dissolution as a welcome release from anxious and 
painful suspense. Anybody who reads the daily column 
of election intelligence in the morning papers will be able to 
understand what a sitting member has at present to endure. He 
is exposed to all kinds of private pressure from his constituents ; 
an election may happen any day, and he must have all his 
friends in good humour and well in hand. In obliging his 
friends he must be careful not to exasperate his enemies, 
and he knows that all the while rival candidates are 
doing their best to undermine his position, to prepare 
subterranean explosions, and even to marshal forces openly 
against him. He finds himself, in fact, in the very 
thick of an election contest, with the actual election in- 
definitely postponed. It may be next month, the month 
after, or not fora year and more. While Parliament is sitting 
questions are constantly turning up on which he has to 
take sides under the watch of vigilant malicious eyes; he 
cannot fight for his seat with the same free hand as during a 
general election, and all the trouble, expense, and vexations 
of the struggle are multiplied many times over. It may be 
doubted whether many members possess a sufficient share of 
Spartan fortitude to endure this kind of turture for another 
year. Anything, they may reasonably think, would be better 
than the agony of this long suspense. Human nature is 
selfish at bottom, and members will be apt to consult their own 
comfort rather than the convenience of the Ministry. A 
beaten army is always for a time demoralized, and Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s temper will be only too likely to land him in the traps 
of his enemies. Even his own better qualities, his earnestness, 
generosity, and daring, will be turned against him, and no pains 
will be spared to fan his petulance and impulsiveness, and to 
entice him into committing himself by rash, ill-considered 
language. There were symptoms of the malady even before 
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the recent division in the feverish way in which he plunged 
into the small squabble about the County Court Judges’ 
travelling expenses. On the other hand, Mr. Disrak.t’s pecu- 
liar gifts will be brought into play in teasing and provoking 
his antagonist, and tempting him into false and undignified 
positions. A policy of sarcasm and negation suits the political 
circumstances as well as the natural talents of the leader of 
the Opposition, and on Thursday we had a foretaste of the 
sort of sport that may now be looked for. On the whole, we 
should say, Mr. Grapstone and his friends will not have a 
a of an hour to spend before the elections 
come 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM. 


ver question is often asked—and one would think at first sight 
that it should admit of an answer—whether any man would 
choose to live his life over again. A plausible reply of Burke’s is 
by Boswell. It was plain, he argued, that everybody 

would wish to live his past life again, because almost everybody, 
even at an advanced age, is willing to go on living. Now a man, 
say, of sixty or seventy cannot t to have as much enjoyment 
in the future as he has had in the If, therefore, we are all 
anxious to drink the lees of life, it cannot be doubted that we 
should be willing to take the fresh second 
time. e argument is perhaps satisfactory as — e imme- 
diate question at issue. No doubt if an angel could appear to any 
of us and offer us a fresh start, we should accept his offer thank- 
fully. The reason for hesitation is that we do not generally 
answer the question quite fairly. We look back with a certain 
weariness upon the long devious track of our past existence, 
and fancy ourselves starting again with the knowledge of what 
is to come, or at least with the shadow of our actual experi- 
ence cast back upon our earlier past. The real gan is, of 
course, whether we would live again with the old hopes and 
the old freshness; and not whether we would go through the 
same performances with spirits jaded by the weary journey of 
later years. Admitting, however, that Burke’s reply is as true as 
it is ingenious, it does not answer the underlying doubt which 
prompted the question. That we should choose to live again is 
probable enough ; but would our choice be wise? Have most 
men on the whole enjoyed a lus of pleasure? If, before 
accepting the offer of a repetition of life, they were calmly to con- 
sider that problem, they might return a different answer. Burke’s 
remark as to our willingness to go on living does not show that we 
have good grounds for expecting happiness, nor even that we do in 
fact expect it. Very few people sit down to make a calculation 
of their and determine to live or not to live according as 
the balance inclines in one or the other direction. If the practice 
were at all common, suicide would not be so rare as it is. The 
instinct of pe a is strong enough to make people accept 

almost inevitable misery ; and what we call love of life may 

nothing but a prejudice against the act of dying. Thus we can 
— means accept this short cut to the solution of the difficulty. 

do not make the calculation imputed to them; and it ma 

be added that, even if they did, their caleulation would be wort 
exceedingly little. A man can hardly say, if we look into it fairly, 
whether he has on happy He has 
tten a ve’ ent of his earlier life ether; he 
4 he felt before he could talk he knows 
what he will feel next year; and several years elapse before 
memory becomes at all continuous. Even the memory of his 
later years is altogether distorted by Deg ong He remembers 
accurately a few conspicuous events, but the long hours of mono- 
tonous existence which fill by far the greater of every 
man’s life pass away without visible trace. Then the true nature 
of his feelings at the time is often quite perverted by associations 
of later growth. The man looks back upon the pleasant games 
and friendships of his boyhood, and we the bullying, the 
isolation, and the absurd importance attached to childish trifles. 
Because he now sees that a broken toy is a very slight 
ievance, he forgets how many tears it cost him in his infancy. 
use he is now vexed by money troubles, he fancies 
that a time when he had no such troubles must have been 
happy. These delusions are tolerably familiar; but they affect 
our estimates of life much more widely than we sometimes ob- 
serve. Few men are trustworthy witnesses in regard to the 
piness of their schoolboy days; and not very many can be 
relied upon even for the present time. Ask a man whether he 
enjoyed a dinner-party yesterday; he ought to know, and he will 
probably give a confident answer; and yet a bystander may often 
see reasons for doubting his accuracy. Perhaps he was laughing 
and talking in the highest spirits till the very end of the evening, 
but the memory is entirely poisoned for him by some rebuff which 
he received as he was taking leave ; or, vice versd, he was bored to 
death, till some pretty compliment which he gathered at the last 
moment irradiated the whole dreary scene in memory. Most 
people, if they are asked whether their lives are happy, apply some 
test which is manifestly insufficient. A man thinks that he 
ought to be happy because he has a wife and children 
with whom he never — quarrels, and therefore, both to 
himself and others, sinks the fact that they bore him to 
death, and that three-quarters of his waking hours are 
passed in providing for them by some distasteful occupation, ‘I 


had ought to be a happy cove,” says one of Leech’s characters, who 
reposes his argument on the fact that he has an unrivalled bull- 
terrier and a wife that can thrash any woman of her weight. Even 
such advantages do not always produce unmixed felicity in thig 
world, as the hypothetical mode of statement seems to imply; 
but most people argue from what they “had ought ” to be to what 
they actually are. 
othing, therefore, is more hopeless than to discover from a 

man’s own evidence whether or not he enjoys a surplus of happi- 
ness; and yet it is difficult to see what ier evidence could be 
produced. Further, as we generally argue from our own case to 
that of the world at large, our estimates of the average happiness 
of the world vary within the widest limits. One set of moral 
hilosophers, for example, base their arguments on the supposed 
act that, even in this world, the amount of happiness is incom- 
parably greater than the amount of misery. That amiable old 

ntleman, Abraham Tucker, calculates (though it is true that he 
as toventure upon some very bold hypotheses to make out his case) 
that the — of pain and pleasure may be accurately re- 
presented by the case of a man who has one minute of misery to 
twenty years of enjoyment; and Hartley says, though he uses 
words in a non-natural sense, that every man not only will be 
in the long run, but actually now is, infinitely happy. These 
observers, however, include another state of existence in their 
calculations, and arrange it according to their own notions, 
Yet they hold that the facts given to us by observation are 
sufficient to justify this sanguine estimate of the amount of 
happiness in existence. The other extreme finds equally energetic 
and perhaps more able advocates. According to Butler, for 
example, a mitigation of misery rather than positive happiness 
is all that we are entitled to expect in this life; and perhaps the 
deepest thinkers are most ready to accept in sober sadness, and 
not as a phrase of rhetoric, the opinion that all worldly happiness 
is mere vanity and vexation of spirit. The fact however, if 
it be a fact, that the deepest thinkers take the gloomiest view, 
raises no presumption that they are right. Optimism is the 
natural frame of mind of men who do not like to look facts in 
the face, and prefer to cover the ugly side of the world under 
a flimsy sort of rhetoric. Pessimism, on the contrary, implies a 
certain intellectual courage, as well as a width of sympathy and a 
capacity for deep emotion which naturally accompanies a strong 
understanding and a vivid imagination. But the testimony can in 
neither case be acce as of much value. One man is sad when 
he contemplates the world, and another is cheerful; and each 
naturally assumes that his emotion is produced by the objects 
presented to him. But every one can see, in all cases but his 
that the condition of the observer tells for more than the condition 
of the thing observed. The disorder in the philosopher’s liver, and 
not the disorder in the world, really saddens him. A 
thinker generally remarks that most men are fools; and he is 
naturally vexed at the consequences. But, properly speaking, 
his remark merely comes to this—that he and some others 
are much cleverer than the average. Stated in this way, the 
fact gives cause for congratulation rather than for sadness; 
and one statement is just as accurate as the other. Every- 
thing depends on the level from which we start. To an 
Australian —- white men should appear marvels of intelli- 
gence; to Mr. Carlyle they appear incredibly stupid; that is 
merely because Mr. Carlyle is much above, and the Australian 
much below, the ordinary level. When we judge of the folly or 
happiness of mankind at large, we are mistaking a relative for an 
absolute assertion. The same result will appear to be good ar 
bad according as we choose to fix the zero point upon our ther- 
mometers. 

If the observations even of the ablest men are thus vitiated 
their inevitable prejudices, the attempt is scarcely more hope’ 
when we try to take an objective view of the question. We may 
endeavour to attribute our own feelings as little as possible to other 
people, and to obtain some external test of their happiness. 
first and most obvious fact that meets us is that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of mankind live by manual labour, and are more or 
less engaged in a struggle for existence. Does that imply a balance 
of pleasure or of pain? A certain intensity of struggle is necessary 
in order to call out a man’s energies, and it may be argued that 
an exertion of our faculties is always more or less agreeable whilst 
we are in the normal condition of health. But the principle is 
rather difficult when we come to the application. Take, for 
example, one of those peasant proprietors who are so much 
admired by the school of Mir. Mill. He is certainly so far relieved 
from anxiety that he is tolerably certain of a sufficiency of food, 
fire, and clothing. On the other hand, his intellectual activity, 
except so far as the needs of his occupation are concerned, 18 
reduced almost toa minimum. He labours day by day from early 
morning till night, lives on scanty fare, enjoys a rare holiday, 
his keenest enjoyment is probably in cheating his neighbour at a 
bargain. Is such a man to be counted as happy on the whole? 
Looking at him from our own point of view,we are apt to exaggerate 
his discomforts because we pity his incapacity to gratify tastes 
which he has never developed. His own account of himself will 
be equally untrustworthy sen he regards as an evil all the 
conditions of his life which force him to exert his faculties. To arrive 
at a fair estimate we must credit him with a great deal of what we 
may rather paradoxically call unconscious enjoyment. Such 
enjoyment indeed obviously exists. The large fraction of our 
lite which is spent in sleep is probably an agreeable, if not the 
most agreeable, part of our existence; but we are utterly unable to 
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estimate its value, for the simple reason that the enjoyment is 
forgotten at theinstant that it is felt. In like manner it ma be said 
that most healthy labour is in some sense enjoyable. e con- 
traction of a muscle, when not overworked, is in itself pleasant, 
only that we do not attend to the pleasure distinctly enough to 
yemember it. Thus aman who has been digging all day in a 
field may have been quietly enjoying himself, though his enjoy 
ment has been of that evanescent kind which never distinctly 
emerges into consciousness, and of which he would therefore deny 
the existence if it weresuggestedto him. And thus it is conceiv- 
able, though it is hardly demonstrable, that a very large proportion 
of the total aggregate of human pleasure is of so unobtrusive a 

ter that we can never distinctly grasp it in imagination, and 
much less determine accurately its value. 

Many other sources of apparently insuperable difficulty might 
easily be suggested. How, for example, are we to compare pains 
and pleasures of different classes? Is an hour's toothache 
sufficient to cancel an evening of pleasant conversation, or two 
evenings, or half an evening? When you have decided which 

u would choose, you are still unable to say whether you would 
choose rightly, and probably your choice would vary indefinitely 
according to the passing humour of the moment at which it was 
made. Without pursuing the subject further, we certainly feel 
that no one has hitherto answered, and perhaps nobody can 
ever satisfactorily answer, what nevertheless gee to be the 
most important question, whether, on the whole, the optimist 
or the pessimist ie most to ~~ for himself. The chief consola- 
tion is that the question is hardly so important as it seems. We 
are enveloped in mystery on all sides; but, whatever the facts, it 
is equally clear that, whether the world is on the whole a scene 
of misery or of happiness, we have to make the best of it. For 


practical purposes that is enough. 


CAPRI. 
Wé can hardly wonder at the love of artists for Capri, for, of 
all the winter resorts of the South, Capri is beyond question 
the most beautiful. Physically indeed it is little more than a 
block of limestone which has been broken off by some natural 
convulsion from the promontory of Sorrento, and changed by the 
strait of blue water which now parts it from the mainland into 
the first of a chain of islands which stretch across the Bay of 
Naples. But the same forces which severed it from the con- 
tinent have given a grandeur and variety to its scenery which 
contrast in a strangely picturesque way with the narrowness of 
its bounds. There are few coast-lines which can rival in 
sublimity the coast-line around Capri; the cliff wall of 
sheer rock broken only twice by little dips which serve as land- 
ing places for the island, and pierced at its base by “blue 
grottoes ” and “green grottoes,” which have become famous from 
the strange play of light within their depths. The reader of Hans 
Andersen’s Improvisatore will remember one of these caverns as 
the scene of its closing adventure; but, strange as Andersen’s 
description is, it is far less strange than the scene which he 
sketches, the deep blue light which turns the rocks into turquoise 
and emerald, or the silvery look of the diver as he plunges into 
the waves. Twice in their course the cliffs reach a height of 
thirteen hundred feet above the sea, but their grandeur is never 
the barren grandeur of our Northern headlands; their sternest 
feces are softened with the vegetation of the South; the myrtle 
finds root in every cranny, and the cactus clings to the bare rock 
front from summit to base. A cliff wall hardly inferior in 
deur to that of the coast runs across the midst of the island, 
ividing ‘it into an upper and a lower gre with no means of 
communication save the famous rock stairs, the “Steps of 
Anacapri,” soon to be replaced by a daring road which is being 
driven along the face of the cliff. The upper plateau of 
Anacapri is cold and without any striking points of scenery, but 
its huge mass servesas an admirable shelter to Capri below, and it 
is with Capri that the ordinary visitor is alone concerned. The first 
thing which strikes one is the smallness of the place. The whole 
land is only some four miles long and a mile and a half 
across, and, as we have seen, a good half of this space is practically 
inaccessible. But it is just the diminutive size of Capri which 
becomes one of its greatest charms. It would be hard, in fact, to 
find any part of the world where so much and such varied beauty is 
packed into so small a space. The visitor who lands from Naples 
or Sorrento mounts steeply up the - of a grand amphitheatre 
flanked on either side by the cliffs of St. Michael and Anacapri to 
the white line of the village on the central ridge, with the strange 
Saracenic domes of its church lifted weirdly against the sky. Over 
the crest of this ridge a counter valley falls as steeply to 
the south till it reaches a plateau crowned with the grey 
mass of a convent, and then plunges over crag and cliff 
again to the sea. To the east of these central 
Valleys a steep rise of ground ends in the ruins of the 
Palace of Tiberius and the great headland which fronts the 
headland of Sorrento. Everywhere the forms of the scenery are on 
the largest and boldest scale. The great conical Tors, Tuoro- 
grande and Tuoro-piccolo, the boldly scarped rock of Castiglione 
With its crown of medisval petra up the eye to the huge 
cliff wall of Anacapri, where, a thousand feet above, the white 
hermitage on Monte Solaro glimmers out fitfully from its screen 
of cloud. Among the broken heights to the east or in the two 
central valleys there are a hundred different walks and a thousand 


different nooks, and each walk and nook has its own independent 
charm. Steeps clothed from top to bottom in the thick greenery 
of the lemon or orange; sudden breaks like that of Metromania, 
where a blue strip of sea seems to have been cunningly let in 
among the rocks; backgrounds of tumbled limestone, slopes dusty 

y with wild cactus; thickets of delightful greenery, where one 
ies hidden in the dense scrub of hese and arbutus; olive-yards 
creeping thriftily up the hillsides, and over the cliffs and down 
every slope, and into every rock-corner where the Caprese peasant- 
farmer can find footing ; homesteads of grey stone with low domed 
Oriental roofs on which women sit spinning, their figures etched 
out against the sky; gardens where the writhed fig-trees stand 
barely waiting for the foliage of the spring ; nooks amidst broken 
boulders, and vast fingers of rock, with the dark mass of the 
carouba flinging its shade overthem ; heights from which one looks 
suddenly northward and southward over a hundred miles of sea— 
this is Capri. The sea is everywhere. At one turn its waters 
go flashing away unbroken by a single sail towards the far-off 
African coast, where the Caprese boatmen are coral-fishing ks 
the hot summer months; at another the eye ranges over the 
tumbled mountain masses above Amalfi to the dim sweep of 
coast where the haze hides the temples of Pestum; at another 
the Bay of Naples opens suddenly before us, Vesuvius and the 
blue Le of Castellamare and the white city-line along the 
coast seen with a strange witchery across twenty miles of clear 
air. 

Beautiful as the place is, it is luckily dull enough to esca 
the rush of visitors which is fast turning every nook of the 
Riviera into a little Brighton. There is as yet no kind of society ; 
the strangers are few ; an English resident or two, a, dozen winter 
exiles, half-a-dozen artists make up the foreign world of Capri. 
The casual Yankee girl who runs over to “do” the Blue Grotto 
votes the place a bore in an hour or two, and sails off to the balls 
and cotillons of Nice. Even the rheumatic dowagers, the botanical 

oung maidens, and the inevitable chaplain who hover vulture- 
Tike over the pretty nuoks of the world, find Capri too “ uninterest- 
ing” for their swoop. Its one shop is the barber's shop in the 
Piazza, its one public building the communal round-house where 
the solitary offender against the laws of Capri may be seen 

laying eribbage through the lattice with the sympathizing 
wt ne A without. There is but a single road, and that still 
incomplete ; and there are no wheeled vehicles beyond a single cart, 
the first which has appeared in Capri and at which its children 
still stare as at a prodigy. The island is a paradise of silence 
for those to whom silence is a delight. One wanders about in the 
vineyards without a sound save the call of the vinedressers; one 
lies on the cliff and hears a thousand feet below the dreamy wash 
of the sea. There is hardly the cry cf a bird to break the spell ; 
even the girls who meet one with a smile on the bill-side smile 
quietly and gravely in the Southern fashion as they pass by. It 
is the stillest place that the sun shines on; but with all its stifl- 
ness, it is far from being the home of boredom which the American 
girl votes it. There are, in fact, few places in the world so full of 
interest. The artist finds a world of “studies” in its rifts and 
cliff walls, in the sailor groups along its beach, and the Greek 
faces of the girls in its vineyards. The geologist reads the secret 
of the past in its abruptly tilted strata, in the deposit of volcanic 
ash, in the fossils and bones which Augustus set the fashion of 
collecting before geology was thought of. The historian and the 
archeologist have a yet wider field. Brief as was the period of 
its historic glory, Capri is a perfect treasure-house of Roman re- 
mains. Twelve Imperial villas were crowded into the little island, 
and the remains of two, the so-called “ Palace” and “ Baths” of 
Tiberius, still exist on the largest scale. But the whole island is 
a mass of broken fragments. One can hardly dig without comi 
on the wreck of Roman houses, on tesselated pavements, 
marbles, and stuccoed walls, on hypocausts and drains, on urns and 
sepulchres. Every peasant has a handful of Roman coins to part 
with for a few soldi. In later remains, as might be expected, the 
island is far poorer; but the ruins of medizval castles crown the 
heights of Castiglione and Anacapri, and the mother church of San 
Costanzo, with its central dome supported by marble shafts from 
the ruins hard by, is an early imen of Sicilian or Southern 
Italian architecture. Perhaps the most remarkable touch of the 
South is seen in the low stone vaults which form the roofs of all 
the older houses of Capri, and whose upper surface serves as a 
terrace, where the women gather in the sunshine in a way which 
brings home to one oddly the recollections of Syria and Jerusalem. 
For loungers of a steadily uninquiring order, however, there are 
plenty of amusements of a lighter sort. It is hard to spend a day 
more ‘pleasantly than in boating beneath the cliffs of ‘apr, bob- 
bing for “cardinals,” cruising round the huge masses of the Fara- 
glioni, as they rise like giants out of the sea, dipping in and out of 
the little grottoes which stud the coast. On land there are climbs 
arounds headlands and “rock work” for the adventurous, easy 
little walks with exquisite peeps of sea and cliff for the idle, sunny 
little nooks where the dreamer can lie buried in myrtle and ar- 
butus. The life around one, simple as it is, has colour and 
picturesqueness of the South. The girl faces which meet one on 
ittle children about among the groups of mothers with orange 
kerchiefs on their heads and heavy silver rings on every finger. 
Strange processions with cowled faces and erueifix and banners borue 
aloft sweep into the piazza and up the church steps. Old women 
with Sibyl-like faces sit spinning at their doors. Maidens with 
water-jars on their head which might have been dug up at Pompeii ; 
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priests with broad hats and huge cloaks; sailors with blue shirts 
and red girdles; urchins who almost instinctively cry fora ‘soldo’ and 
break into the Tarantella if you look at them; quiet, grave, farmer- 

ts with the Phrygian cap; coral-fishers fresh from the 
African coast with tales of storm and tempest, and the Madonna’s 
help—make up group after group of Caprese life as one looks idly 
on, a life not specially truthful perhaps, or moral, or high- 
minded, but sunny and pleasant and pretty enough, and har- 
ane in its own pleasant way with the sunshine and beauty 
around. 

As we have already said, “ dulness ” and distance have as yet 
saved Capri from a flood of visitors which would rob it at any 
rate of the silence and solitude which now give it half its charm. 
But this exemption from the common doom of really beautiful 
places can hardly be expected to last long. The completion of 
the railway from Nice to Genoa will probably bring about the 
flight of a good many winter exiles from the Riviera, where 
Mentone has me almost as bustling and as dear a place as 
Nice, and San Remo is on its way to become as bustling and 
as dear a place as Mentone. The difficulty of the voyage to 
Algiers and the discomforts of Sicily may again draw the attention 
of wanderers in search of health to a spot which has gone out of 
fashion ever since the days of Tiberius. If the climate of Capri 
is inferior to that of Catania, it is distinctly superior to that of 
either San Remo or Mentone. Those who remember the Riviera 
with no little gratitude may still shrink from the memory of its 
sharp transitions of temperature, the chill shade into which one 
plunges from the direct heat of its sun-rays, and the bitter cold of 
its winter nights. Out of the sun indeed the air of the Riviera 
towards Christmas is generally keen, and a cloudy day, 
with an East wind sweeping along the shore, will brin 
back unpleasant reminiscences of the England one has left 


behind. — is no hotter perhaps in the sunshine, but 
it is distinctly warmer in the shade. The wraps and shawls 


which are a necessity of health at San Remo or Mentone 
are far less necessary in the South. One may live frankly 
in the open air in a way which would hardly be safe else- 
where, and it is just life in the open air which is most 
beneficial to invalids. It is this natural warmth which tells on 
the temperature of the nights. The sudden change at sunset, 
which is the terror of the Riviera, is far less perceptible at Capri; 
indeed the average night temperature is but two degrees lower 
than that of the day. The air, too, is singularly pure and in- 
vigorating, for the village and its hotels stand some four or five 
hundred feet above the sea, and there are plenty of fairly level 
and accessible walks along the hill-sides. At San Remo, or in 
the Eastern bay of Mentone, one purchases shelter by living in a 
teacup, und the only chance of exercise lies in climbing up its 
sides. Of the beauty of the scenery and the quiet of the place 
we have already spoken, and we may add that it is of all winter 
resorts as yet the cheapest. But it must fairly be owned that 
these advan are accompanied by some very serious drawbacks. 
If Capri is fairly free from the bitter East wind of the Riviera, 
the Riviera is free from the stifling scirocco of Capri. In the earlier 
part of the winter—in the early part of December, for instance, 

mee So past year—this is sometimes almost intolerable. The 
wind blows straight from Africa, hot, dusty, and oppressive in a 
strange and almost indescribable way. the peculiar clearness 
of the atmosphere disappears ; one sees every featureof the land- 
scape as one would see them through a raw autumn day in 
England. The presence of fine dust in the air—the dust of the 
African desert; to which this effect is said to be owing—may 
perhaps account for the peculiar - my of the scirocco ; 
certain it is, that after two days of it every nerve in the body 
seems set ajar. Luckily, however, it only three days, and 
dies down into rain as the wind veers round to the West. In 
the spring its effects are far less annoying, but they 
are never pleasant, and though it is easy to escape the 
worst violence of the scirocco by choosing a home in the 
Northern instead of the Southern valley, this is a course 
hardly open to an invalid. As we have said, one of the great 
advantages of the island is the shelter which one can find either 
in one quarter or another from almost every wind. On the other 
hand, its position and its hills make its winds very violent ones, 
though fortunately they are seldom very cold. But it is the 
want of adequate medical advice and of domestic comforts which 
puts Capri out of question as a residence for persons suffering from 
extreme ill-health. The hotels are simply superior country inns, 
fairly comfortable, and very cheap, but rough in their style of 
accommodation, and ee. ae for very delicate invalids. 
There are no villas such as often make a residence in the South 
tolerable to those who cannot bear the inevitable discomforts of 
hotels. There is one good Italian practitioner, but there is no 
English doctor, and in any serious or critical case it is necessary to 
obtain medical assistance from Naples at a very serious cost. For 
pr too, who are not strong ——_ for walking or riding, the 
want of roads and carriages is a terrible drawback, although it is 
in great measure compensated by the use of litters. If we add to 
this the distance of Capri from land, and the difficulties of 
communication with the mai which its residents are 
utterly cut off by bad weather, we may perhaps find ground for 
hoping that the island will for some time yet remain uninvaded 
by the horde of winter exiles. 


LONG AGO. 


— time back we stumbled on a paper bearing the name of 
the Antiquary, and now we have before us two numbers of 
another paper called Long Ago, but which, we are told, was very 
near being called “The Olden Time.” By a shorter description 
than its rival or brother the new paper styles itself “A Monthly 
Record of Popular Antiquities.” Now what are Popular Antiqui- 
ties? If the study of antiquity or any other study can be made 
popular, so much the better. We only ask that it shall not be 
made popular at the cost of ceasing really to be astudy. And 
we are quite certain of this, that scientific and accurate treatment 
is really the way to make anything popular. After much reflec. 
tion we have made up our minds that the mass of mankind, the 


| general reader and his brethren, are by no means such fools as at 


first sight they might be thought. So far as they are fools, it is 
mainly because those who undertake to teach them will persist in 
treating them asif they were fools. Of course there aresome people 
who are absolutely hopeless, who cannot be got to make any in- 
tellectual effort of any kind, who will read nothing and listen to 
nothing which requires the smallest process of thinking. Yet, 
even with many of these, we suspect that it is much more will 
not than cannot; and we suspect that the unwillingness often 
comes from the dull and uninviting shape in which things are set 
before them. There are ~— of people who are not great 
scholars, who are not specially intellectual, as the phrase goes, but 
who still wish to learn something; and they are a great deal more 
likely to learn something if things are clearly put before them, in 
their right order and their right relations, with their causes and 
with their effects. To put things forth in a scholarlike and orderly 
way is really a more popular way of treating things than to shovel 
out masses of facts without order or connexion. People really 
understand and remember better when they are called upon to 
make use of their understandings and not simply to burden their 
memories. 

We have been led into this train of thought by looking at 
what we suppose are the chief articles in the two num 
of Long Ago which are now before us—those which seem meant 
to form a series, called the ‘‘ Olden Laws of England,” by the 
Editor. Here is a most interesting subject, and one most 
thoroughly capable of really popular treatment. But we main- 
tain that the really popular treatment of such a subject is not to 
jumble together a confused mass of scraps out of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, but to trace out everything scientifically—that 
is, clearly and simply—from its beginnings and its first principles, 
Thefirst chapter of the seriesis headed “ King, Lords, and Commons.” 
Here is a field for tracing out in a terse and simple way the origin 
and growth of kingly power, the changes which have happened at 
various times in the nature and extent of the kingly authority and 
of the kingly title. But the editor of Long Ago simply throws 
together a mass of stray facts about the royal style and anything 
else that has to do with King, Lords, and Geass, without any 
attempt at order, and without any attempt to set forth a reason for 
anything. We start with Henry the Eighth and then run back- 
wards and forwards anyhow, and we meet with the strange comment 
that “ of course the further we go back, the greater do we find the 
tendency to assume an arbitrary power on the part of our Kings.” 
We suspect that after all Long Ago is not so very long ago, and 
that the process of going back has not yet reached the days when 
Alfred so modestly laid his laws before his Witan. The earliest 
fact to be found is that “ the early Norman Kings” called them- 
selves Reges Anglorum ; but of the gradual change from the national 
to the territorial title, and all that is implied in that ch 
just one of those things which could be so easily and so usefully 
dealt with in a really popular way—we get not a word, At the 
other end we read as flows — 

With the Hanoverian succession came the addition, “ Bransvice et Lune- 

burgeii Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii Archithesauri et Princeps Elect” ; 
but in the reign of George III. the absurd appendage of “Francie” was 
dropped from the king’s style. 
We print this as we find it in our text, but the titles as given are 
so amazing that one really suspects that our instructor did not 
understand the abbreviations for “ Archithesaurarius” and 
“Elector.” And if the thing was to be popular, it would surely 
have done somewhat to enliven the dryness of all these Latin 
formule if some explanation had been given of titles which 
certainly would not carry their meaning with them to every one, 
and if the searcher into popular antiquities said at what stage of 
George the Third’s reign and for what reason it was that the title of 
King of France was given up. Presently the editor lights, in & 
parish book in Kent, on a document of the time of Philip and Mary, 
which he gives at length with a somewhat curious comment :— 

“ Our Sovaigne Lorde and Lady Phillip and Mary, by the Grace of God, 
Kinge and Queene of England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Yreland, 
Defenders of the Faythe, Prince of Spaine and Cycele (Sicily), Archduke of 
Austrya, Duke of Acquittan, Burgundy, and Brabant, Cowntys of Flanders 
and Tyrolle.” All that Philip seems to have done for the crown of 
England seems to have been to bring a number of empty titles to it ; but it 
strikes the student of our laws that he was more completely recognized as 
king regnant than readers of our ordinary histories would discover. 

We should really have thought that any one who took upon him- 
self to teach others about King, Lol and Commons hardly 
needed to go to the Church-book of Burton Blean in Kent to find 
out that Philip was King of England for Mary’s lifetime. Perhaps 
it was lucky that the document on which he lighted was older 
than the abdication of Charles V., or he might have found 4 
great many more titles, some of them perhaps not altogether 
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empty, added to those which he has given us. But mark further 
the minute accuracy of the Kentish document, and all that its 
minute accuracy oo It reminds us, what many people do 
not remember, that Philip was a King when he married Mary. 
He was, as the Church-book of Burton Blean describes him, King 
of Naples and Prince of Sicily. And he was the only person 
who ever could have been so described. Very few people have 
ever called themselves Kings of Naples, because very few people 
have ever held the Neapolitan kingdom without either holding 
or claiming the insular Sicily as well. But of those few Philip was 
one. His father had given him the continental kingdom, but 
had kept the Island. He was therefore King of Naples and Prince 
of Sicily. He might have called himself “Rex Sicilia citra 
Phara”; but it was simpler to call himself “ Rex Neapolis,” as 
Lewis the Twelfth had done before him. The abdication of his 
father made him King of the Two Sicilies as well as of many 
other kingdoms besides. Jerusalem, it may be noted, seems to be 
treated as an appendage to the continental kingdom. ‘The docu- 
ment hidden in this Kentish church, which seems to have so puzzled 
our editor, is really a very instructive one. 

Then come a number of odds and ends about the two Houses 
of Parliament, scraps from statutes, journals, and other places, 
winding up with a little notice of the practice of the House of 
Commons as to letting in and keeping out strangers The following 
is rather a choice bit of English :— 

Before closing the subject of the House of Commons, we must allude to 
the remarkable fiction by which it has been governed for centuries, the 
pretended seclusion in which the business is conducted. 


There is also a kind of summary of what has been done in the way 
of repealing obsolete statutes; but of anything likely to give the 
popular mind clearer notions than it sometimes has of the origin 
S constitution of either House of Parliament there is not a 
word. 
The second chapter of the “ Olden Laws of England” has not 
reached us, but we have the third, headed “ Trial by Ordeal and 
Wager of Battle.” It begins by telling us that ordeal is “a word 
compounded of the Saxon ‘ or,’ meaning privacy, and ‘del,’ not 
ilty.” For this wonderful etymology we are sent to Coke’s 
rts. Where Coke got his “ or” and his “ del” from it is 
not for laymen to guess; but ordeal is simply itself, simply drdel, 
in the High-Dutch form, Urtheil, We may here remark that most 
people sound this word in three syllables, as if it were a Latin 
adjective ordealis, whereas the deal is simply deal, del, Theil, and 
the word is one of two syllables. The confusion is one of the same 
kind as that by which people treat the good English substantive 
bridal (bride-ale) as if it were an adjective. In this, to be sure, 
it does but suffer the same fate as the more dignified substantives 
Church and Gospe s on to give us nearly five 


1, Our editor 
pages about the ordeal and the wager of battle, in which we do 
not see a single reference to original authorities. Except one or 
two statutes, all is made up from modern law-books. We of course 
get all about the corsned; and will it be believed that in 1873 
the following words are gravely printed in a journal of popular 
antiquities 

The latest case we have on record of this form of ordeal being had recourse 

to was in the reign of Edward the Confessor, when Godwyn, Earl of Kent, 
accused of the murder of the king’s brother, claimed to be tried by the 
Corsned. Unlucky appeal! the “ morsel of execration” stuck in his throat 
and killed him. 
We had really thought that this monstrous fable had by this time 
been handed over to its proper owners, the comparative mytho- 
logists. To say nothing of this—to say nothing, too, of cutting 
down the Earl of the West-Saxons, “ totius pene regni dux et 
bajulus,” into a mere local Earl of Kent—it is at least hard to 
deprive his name of its masculine ending, and to turn the male 
Godwine into a female Goderyn. In the like sort it is not many 
days since we saw Baldwyn as the name of a man—the great Count 
of Flanders, the “ marchio potentissimus,” the father-in-law of 
the Conqueror, being thus cruelly cut down into a Countess. 

About the wager of battle we get some curious learning :— 

Selden preserves a list of appeals to battle which he had collected, begin- 
hing soon after the Conquest : 

Tempore William Rufus, he records that one William de Owe, accused of 


treason to the king, challenged his accuser, but he does not tell us the | 


result. 


claiming to be heir to the Crown, challenged and “ foyl’d his false accuser.” 


It was not likely that Selden could find many instances of this 
distinctively Norman practice before the Conquest ; but in treat- 
ing of the wager‘of battle as part of the olden laws of England, it 
might not have been amiss to point out that it was a distinctively 

orman practice, and how often in Domesday the Norman appeal 
to “bellum” is opposed to the English appeal to the “ judicium 
Dei.” “One William de Owe” is a strange way of describing a 
near kinsman of the King, of the great line of the Counts of iu, 
and if Selden “does not tell us the result,” the Peterborough 
Chronicler, Florence, and Orderic have none of them forgotten 
to record the fearful punishment which fell upon the man 
who was convicted of treason by wager of battle. Now as to 
the story about: Eadgar, it rests on very poor evidence, not 
being mentioned by any contemporary writer. Still, even in 
repeating a legend, it is as well to repeat it in its received shape. 

e should put very little faith in any one who told us that Tell 
shot Gessler, but we should put still less faith in any one who 
told us that Gessler shot Tel. The story will be found in the 
twelfth book of Hector Boethius, at page 261 of the Paris edition 


Edgar, son of Malcolm of ;Scotland, accused by Orgar, an Englishman, of | 


of 1575, and therefore in the Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland, 
ii. 690. The story is there told, not of Eadgar the son of Malcolm, 
afterwards King of Scots, but of his uncle, Eadgar the Aitheling, 
who was charged with having brought his nephews out of Scot- 
land in order to set up their rights against the reigning King, 
William Rufus. The following is to us quite a new view of an 
Act of Attainder :— 

A peer can only forfeit his nobility by attainder ; but there is only one 
instance upon record, occurring in the reign of Edward the Fourth, when 
George Nevile, Duke of Bedford, was degraded by Act of Parliament on ac- 
count of his poverty, which rendered him unable to support his dignity. 
The Act of Attainder ran thus: “ Forasmuch as oftentimes it is seen that 
when any lord is called to high estate and hath not convenient livelihood to 
support the same dignity, it induceth great poverty and indigence, and 
causeth oftentimes great extortion, embracery and maintenance to be had, 
to the great trouble of all such countries where such estate shall happen to 

» be: therefore,” &c. 


We are bound to say that the instructor from whom we have 
learnt all this has in some sort a modest notion of the capacity 
of himself and his helpers, though it might be wished that 
their studies had gone so far as to teach them the proper spelling 
of the word Sphinx :— 

We are no Sir Oracles nor modern sphynxes, and do not undertake to 
solve problems ; but we invite queries nevertheless, and trust to a spirit ot 
literary reciprocity for the interchange of information where our own im- 
perfect knowledge fails us. In this department we trust to have a large 
circle of “ friends in council ;” and country investigators, removed from the 
great centres of inquiry, shall have through our columns, the aid of prac- 
tised members of our staff specially retained to make researches in our 
metropolitan storehouses of historic volumes. 


“ Metropolitan storehouses of historic volumes” sounds like some- 
thing almost as much beyond our reach as “a spirit of literary 
a Yet one would think that such storehouses must 
contain the more obvious original sources of English history, and 
that any one who undertakes to expound the olden laws of England 
might have taken the trouble to turn to them, instead of taking 
things wholly at secondhand. We may indeed say in the words 
of Earl Simon’s poet :— 
Nec cuncti provincie sic sunt idiote. 


Even “country investigators removed from the great centres of 
inquiry ” may sometimes have the means and the will to turn to 
the genuine sources of history, while it seems that practised 
persons “specially retained to make researches ” can get no further 
than the compilations of lawyers. - We should really have thought 
that, after all that the present and last generation of scholars have 
done, we had got beyond this. But what shall we say when we 
found the following sentence in a number of the Times a few days 
back :— 

Last year there was a considerable discussion whether the University of 
Oxford was a thousand years old or only, perhaps, nine hundred ; and the 
impression left was that there might have been something of the sort in 
Alfred’s time, or before. 


What impression may have been left on the Times is a subject too 
mysterious for us, as is the prudent vagueness of the words “ some- 
thing of the sort.” But one would have thought that even the 
Times might have known that there was no “ discussion ” about 
the matter. There cannot be said to be a discussion when there 
is nothing but the exposure of a monstrous fiction whose defenders 
had nothing to put forward beyond a few paltry jokes after dinner 
and the convenient doctrine that it did not matter whether things 
were true or false. Will the Times tell us who suggested the date 
of only nine hundred years as an alternative to a thousand? The 
only thing we can think of is, that the Times may somewhere 
have seen it said that the town of Oxford is first mentioned in 
history inthe tenth century. The Times perhaps does not descend 
to oak subtle distinctions as that between the University and the 
city, though the difference is one which at various times, especi- 
ally in the fourteenth century, has led to serious results. Alto- 
gether our friend in the Times seems one degree more hopeless 
than our friend in Zong Ago. The one has never heard of things, 
and may therefore perhaps some time learnthem. The other has 
heard of at least one thing, but he has heard of it in a spirit on 
which all facts and arguments are thrown away. 


PIUS II. AND PIUS IX. 


Fee of our readers may have come across two papers in 
recent numbers of Macmullan’s Magazine, on the career of one 
of the most remarkable, though by no means most widely remem- 
bered, of the long line of pontifis who have sat in St. Peter’s chair. 
Mr. Creighton’s sketch of Pius II., better known as Aneas Silvius, 
is an interesting though somewhat unkindly one, and hardly does 
justice to the really great qualities of the single Pope of the fifteenth 
century who has left an abiding reputation by his greatness and not 
by his vices. We are not, however, going to review the articles 
in Macmillan, and shall only refer to them so far as may suit our 
immediate p . The life of Aineas Silvius Piccolomini is 
sufficiently various and eventful to bear being treated from many 
points of view, both as a study of personal character and as it 
illustrates a critical epoch in the history of the Papacy. It is 
difficult not to be struck, in spite of several obvious points of 
contrast, with some curious resemblances, besides the probably 
accidental coincidence of name—for Pius V. was, we believe, the 
chosen model of his present Holiness—between Pius IJ. and Pius 
IX. Both obtained the tiara at almost the same unusually 
early age—the former being 53, the latter 54, at the time of their 
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election. Both were in early life great travellers ; for Pius 
IL, though he could not of course visit South America like his 
Papal namesake of our own day, had visited what were then the 
equally remote regions of Scotland and Norway, and indeed almost 
every country in Eu If Pius II. has been called by a late 
writer “the most genial character among all ever raised to the 
Papal throne,” it is fair to remember that the praise of geniality 
has been almost universally conceded to Pius IX. It is a 
more important coincidence that both Popes had originally 
professed strongly liberal opinions, which they afterwards as 
retracted; an 


remarkable recurrence to medieval ideas, though he has been 
justly called by an Italian writer “the first Pope of a transitionary 
era ”—in eo primum apparwit seculi mutati signum, On the other 
hand, it is of course equally true that Aneas Silvius, unlike 


Mastai Ferretti, was one of the first scholars and ablest writers of | 
the day, and that he rose by sheer force of genius from a very 


humble position (he was one of eighteen children of a decayed, 
though noble, family, and had to work in the fields as a boy at his 
native village of Corrignano) to the highest dignity in Christen- 
dom. He Thad been of a studious and religious disposition from 
boyhood, and at eighteen he was sent to study law at Siena. On 
his leaving that city six ducats were all his father could give him, 
on which 1. lived till he beeame secretary to Cardinal Capranica, 
whom he attended to the Council of Basle. That there is some 
truth in Milman’s censure of his “ treachery ” in first coming for- 
ward as “the bold apostle of ecclesiastical freedom, and then 
skilfully preparing his own way to bishoprics and cardinalates, and 
finally to the popedom,” cannot cei*ainly be denied ; but as little, 
we think, can it be fairly doubted that there was also another and 
a nobler side to his character, which came more to the surface as 
life advanced. His future greatness might seem to be foreshown 
by his hair-breadth escapes in childhood. At three years old he 
fell from a wall and was taken up for dead, and at eight he was 
tossed by a bull. A brief notice of his career, which naturally 
divides itself into the period before and after his elevation to the 
vip may not be uninteresting to our ers. 
2neas Silvius first came into public notoriety at Basle, where 
he was named secretary and reporter, and then one of the twelve 
presidents of the Council, and where his eloquence made him a 
great power. Though still and for many years afterwards a lay- 
man, he obtained his first piece of preferment there, in the shape 
of a canonry of San Ambrogio at Milan, and he preached 
on the feast of St. Ambrose a panegyric of that Saint before 
the Council with much applause. At that period he threw him- 
self heart and soul into the cause ofthe Council as against 
nius IV., and became the secretary and main supporter of the 
anti-Pope, Felix V. Indeed he had been strongly urged to qualify 
himself for election by taking orders ; and it should be recorded to 


his credit that he steadily refused on account of his irregularities . 


of life, which at the time would have been readily overlooked 
in a priest, or even in a pope. Later on, however, he gained a 
reluctant permission from Felix to ‘transfer his services to 
Frederick fir: the new Emperor, by whom he was crowned poet- 
laureate, though in fact poetry was the least conspicuous of his 
many literary gifts. At the age of forty he took orders, having 
then abandoned his juvenile immoralities, and rapidly rose in 
Court favour and influence under the patronage of Gaspar Schlick, 
the Imperial Chancellor. Gradually, and without indecent haste, 
came round to the side of Pope Eugenius, only following, it 
must be allowed, the general current of feeling in the Catholic 
world; for the Council of Basle had played its cards so badly that 
the cause of Felix V. was rapidly losing ground. There is no 
reason to doubt that .Eneas Silvius was doing what he really 
believed to be best for the interests of the Church, though he was 
also of course gratifying his own ambition, when he undertook an 
embassy from Frederick ILI. to Pope Eugenius, in order to effect a 
reconciliation between the Church of Germany and the Holy 
See; but the terms of the agreement, and still more the means 
employed for securing their acceptance by misrepresentation and 
wholesale bribery, it is impossible to excuse, except indeed by 
saying that such devices were far more common, and less severely 
condemned by public opinion, than in our own day. Eugenius 
IV. was too discreet not to receive such an envoy favourably. 
He made him apostolic secretary and Bishop of Trieste ; and his 
successor, Nicholas V., continued him in those offices, and in 1450 
inted him bishop of his native city of Siena. Calixtus fr 
raised him to the cardinalate. He had meanwhile negotiated the 
marriage of Frederick with the Portuguese princess Leonora, 
and his coronation et Rome by Nicholas, as well as the resigna- 
tion of Felix V., and the Concordat of Aschaffenburg. In 1458, 
on the death of Calixtus III, he was elected Pope, and took the 
mame of Pius, as he characteristically-explained, in memory of 
Virgil’s pins dineas. The reference to his classical tastes leads us 
to say a word of his literary productions, which embraced a wide 
range of subjects from theology and Church history to love letters, 
and even one novel, Lucretia and Euryalus, all of which were still 
allowed to circulate freely after he became Pope. His published 
works cover 1,100 folio pages in the Basle edition of 1571, which 
is by no means a complete one, and there are also many manuscript 
writimgs of his extant, including a treatise “On the Nature of the 
Horse, ’ besides many more which have been lost. His Commentaries, 
describing minutely many incidents in his early life, and exhibit- 
ing an appreciation of natural scenery very unusual in that age, 
were dictated after he became Pope; and it is to be regretted that 


the work, eventually published under the name of Gobelinus, a 
priest of Bonn, was touched up and somewhat mutilated by his 
favourite secretary before publication. 

The pontificate of Pius II., which only lasted six years, was not 
a long, and cannot be called a successful, one; but it has a grandeur 
and unity of itsown. We have already seen that he retracted ag 
Pope what he had written as a private person. He even issued g 
Bull especially condenming appeals from a Pope to a General 
Council, in direct contradiction to his uncompromising vindication, 
in his history of the Council of Basle, of the decrees of Constance 


in, that Pius II., as we | on the superiority of Councils to Popes; and he managed to induce 
resently see, displayed in iis pontificate, like Pius EX., a | 


Louis XI. to revoke the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, which the 
Council of Basle had approved, and which Bossuet considers the 
foundation of the Gallican Liberties, as he had already by the Con- 
cordat of Aschaffenburg reimposed the yoke of Papal absolutism on 
the German Church. But if Pius II. strove to reconquer for the 
Papacy ali its medizeval splendour, he also desired, with unques 
tionable sincerity, that its powers should be used for the highest 
interests of Christianity. The one grand enterprise to which alt 
his energies were devoted, even before he became Pope himself, 
and in which he sacrificed his life, was a common European 
crusade for the recovery of Constantinople from the Turks. It has 
been said indeed that he never suffered this design to interfere 
with his personal or political interests ; and it may be allowed 
that he was a nepotist, in an age when nepotism was universall 
practised and hardly ever seriously condemned, and that he was 
unwilling to do anything to imperil the temporal prerogatives of 
the Papacy, which he probably believed to be a sacred trust com- 
mitted to him. But his nepotism sprang from genuine family 
affection, not from self-interest, as we may gather from his cryi 
like a child on his deathbed to think that henceforth there w 

be no one to look after his nephews; and he always sought to 
further his objects, whether public or private, by er 
opponents; not, like his fellow-Cardinal, and afterwards 
successor, the infamous Alexander Borgia, by killing them. No 
doubt the age of crusades had passed away, and, like his moder 
namesake, Vius II. was vainly trying to galvanize a dead idea; 
but his aim was not the less a noble one. Feeble as he was, 
and suffering from a complication of diseases, he set out from 
Rome in the midwinter following his election to hold a Con- 
gress at Mantua for organizing the new crusade. His speech of 
three hours length, frequently interrupted by tears, kindled a 
warm though only temporary enthusiasm in his hearers, It 
may still be read, and the advocates of women’s rights may 
be interested to hear that female eloquence was also called 
into play on this occasion. Two illustrious ladies, Ippolita 
Sforzia, wife of Alfonso II. of Naples, and Isotta Nogarola, whom 
Cantu describes as “ filosofessa, teologante, letterata,” addressed the 
assemblage. Nor was Pius II. content with appealing to the zeal 
of Christian Europe. He also wrote an elaborate letter to the 
Sultan Mahomet IL., remarkable alike for its evident earnestness 
and its skill and force of reasoning, entreating him to embrace the 
true faith, and thus qualify himself for recognition as Emperor of 
the East. But neither the Sultan nor the Christian sovereigns 
responded to his call. One last attempt he made to move the 
sluggish conscience of Christendom, which cost him his life. 
“ Perhaps,” he said, “when they see their father, the Vicar of 
Christ, aged and infirm as he is, setting out for the holy war, 
they will be ashamed to remain at home, and will embrace with 
courage the defence of our holy religion.” In June 1464 he left 
Rome for the last time, so ill that he had to be carried in a litter 
on the weary ae mg to Ancona, which he reached on July 18, 
to put himself at the head of the crusading forces, But he was 
too feeble on his arrival even to receive the Doge of Venice, who 
had come with eleven triremes to join the expedition. For a month 
he lingered, and on the Feast of the Assumption (August 15) 
he expired with his arms round the neck of his favourite Cardinal 
of Pavia, who has minutely described the scene, saying, with his 
last breath, “ Do good, my son, and pray for me.” 

A modern writer has described the pontificate of Pius II. asa 
bright gleam flashing across the evening sky of the medizval 
Papacy, and shedding on its decline a bright but passing ray of 

lory which contrasted strangely with the utter darkness that was 
immediately to follow. He failed, it is true, to read the signs of 
the times, and attempted to achieve the impossible; but we must 
remember that the news of the capture of Constantinople in 1453, 
only five years before his accession to the Papacy, caused a shock 
throughout Europe which it is difficult for us to realize, and was 
not unreasonably felt as a serious menace to the whole fabric of 
Christian society and civilization. No sacrifice conld be too great 
to avert the seeming danger of a horde of Oriental unbelievers re- 
versing the labour of centuries and plunging Europe afresh into 
barbarism. Pius IL, as we have shown, hhad some points of 
contact with his latest successor, but his history recalls with a 
far deeper reality that of the greatest of all his predecessors, 
Gregory VII. Like him he had stood behind the Papal throne and 
shaped its policy through several reigns before he himself ascended 
it; like him he laboured with consummate ability, but with ve 
inferior success, to make the formula of Papal coronations whi 
describes the Portiff as “lord of lords, king of kings, emperor of 
emperors, supreme Vicar of Christ, our Lord on earth,” into 3 
living reality; and, like’ him, too, he died in exile. If his last 
words lacked the epigrammatic force of the famous sentence in 
which Hildebrand sought to sum up the labours of a lifetime, they 
display more of Christian humility. Whatever may have been the 
faults of Aineas Silvius, he possessed a charm of manner and warmth 
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of genuine affection which made him beloved in life, and combined 
with the tragical romance of his premature death at Ancona—an 
exile like Hildebrand, though by a self-imposed sentence of banish- 
ment—to invest his memory with almost the halo of martyrdom. 
Jt was currently reported that a Camaldulese hermit, the Blessed 
Pietro Cornelio, keeping his solitary vigils on the Tuscan Apennines 
at the still night hour when the Pontiff away, beheld a 
choir of angels conducting his glorified spirit to the mansions of 
eternal bliss. There is a quaint mixture of wisdom and common 
sense in the recorded apophthegms of Aineas Silvius,“ useful for the 
guidance of life,” preserved by Platina, a few specimens of which 
may fitly close this notice of him. “ Literature ought to be as 
silver to the people, as gold to the nobility, to princes in place of 
jewels.” “ As all rivers flow into the sea, so do all vices meet in 
the courts of the great.” “The vagabond monk is a servant of 
the devil.” “ With good reason were the clergy formerly forbidden 
to marry, and there is still better reason now for permitting it.” 


IRISH JURIES. 


OX the 29th June, 1871, Mr. Glass, cashier of the Northern 
Bank at Newton Stewart, was murdered in the back office of 
the bank. The murder was discovered by a servant-girl about an 
hour after the closing of the bank, and it is presumed that it must 
have been committed within that hour. The doors of the bank were 
shut at three o’clock, and almost immediately afterwards three 
men standing just outside thought they heard strange sounds like 
the dragging of a bench or table and then a fall accompanied by 
a@ moaning sound. Their suspicions, however, were not aroused. 
When the house was examined itwas found that a sum of 1,69 5/. had 
been carried off, and most of this money was afterwards discovered 
in a gravel-pit at Grange Wood, along with a billhook, the shape 
of which corresponded to the wounds on the head of the murdered 
man. The only man who is known to have been about the bank 
on the afternoon of the murder was Sub-Inspector Montgomery of 
the Constabulary force. He is known to have been in the bank 
at half-past two o’clock, and was next seen leaving it soon after 
three. He opened the door, looked out up the street, went back 
into the house, returned with a waterproof coat on his arm and 
a stick in his hand, and walked in the direction of Grange 
Wood, where the money and the billhook were found. Several 
persons met him as he was going this way, and he was seen in 
the same neighbourhood next morning as early as two o'clock 
and afterwards at six. These circumstances naturally pointed 
icion at Montgomery. He had been a clerk in a bank before 

he joined the Constabulary, was acquainted with Mr. Strahan, the 
manager of the Northern Bank, and with Mr. Glass, and knew all 
about the arrangements of the office, where Glass usually sat, 
where the money was kept, and soon. When he called at half- 
past two he saw Mr. Strahan’s aunt, and learned that he was 
absent. It will be observed, therefore, that Montgomery was the 
only man known to have been in the bank between the hour 
of closing and the discovery of the murder; he was seen leaving 
the bank and going off in the direction where the money and the 
billhook were found; he was seen hovering about the same spot 
twice next morning. It would ap that the murder was 
committed with a view to plunder, and it was shown that Mont- 
mery was at the time under the pressure of pecuniary dif- 
Soultics, He owed 30/. to one of the constables, of which 
payment was required before the 1st July; the murder was on 
the zgth June; he had received 800/. from his brother and lost 
it; 200/. had been entrusted to him by another friend to invest; 
and all these sums had to be made good. Circumstantial 
evidence must always be received with great caution, but in this 
instance it certainly seemed to point very strongly to Montgomery. 
In his defence he urged that he had no ill-will against Glass, but 
then it was a murder which had been committed rather with a 
view to robbery than revenge; and that he was not in want of 
money, which was shown to be untrue. He also laid great stress 
on the fact that there were no stains of blood on his clothes. This 


was > a point in his favour, but it was attempted to ac- 
count for it by his having taken the precaution to wear the water- 
proof when attacked his victim, or by the blood from the 


wounds of the latter flowing another way. It was of course not a 
conclusive piece of evidence, like a well-established alibi. Mont- 
gomery was tried on the charge of murder last summer, but the 
yy could arrive at no conclusion, and had to be discharged. He 

just undergone a second trial, and again the jury have been 
discharged without a verdict. It is understood that a third at- 
tempt will be made to get a verdict one way or the other. 

e have, of course, no right to assume that it is beyond doubt 
that Montgomery murdered Glass, but the course of the trial 
which sk cm terminated without a verdict suggests some rather 
uncomfortable reflections as to the capacity of Irish jurymen. If 
@ constable had been the victim of a murder instead of being the 
accused person, a political reason might perhaps have been suggested 
for the reluctance of the jury to convict the murderer. ‘There are 
pe of the country where the murder of a constable would pro- 

bly be regarded as rather a meritorious act. But here it was a 
constable who was on his trial, and there is no suspicion of poli- 
tical partisanship. The murder had nothing to do with any of 
those questions which touch the heartsef Irishmen ; it had nothing 
to do with creed, nationality, or land-holding. It was an ordinary 
brutal murder, perpetrated for the sake of plunder. We must 
Suppose, therefore, that the jury were not particularly biassed in 


favour of the prisoner, although it may be su that in 
capital cases generally Irish juries have got into a habit of 
rather taking sides against the Crown. None of the jurors in this 
case had ever served as such before, and they seem to have had 
very vague ideas both as to the nature and cogency of evidence. 
One day a thirteenth man got mixed up with them when they 
were consulting, and spent some time with them. At the close of 
the trial a juror obtained leave to recall two witnesses. One was 
the coroner, who was asked whether he had held an inquest ona 
blind woman who was killedat a railway crossing; and the other 
was the county inspector, from whom it was elicited that if he 
wished to detect persons committing outrages on the railway he 
would go by the more private routes. ‘'his was all, and it is 
difficult to imagine what bearing this testimony could possibly 
have on the question of Montgomery’s guilt or innocence. 
After the jury had been locked up for two hours they 
returned into court, and the foreman put it to the judge whether 
the law permitted a man to be convicted of a crime which no one 
had seen him commit. The judge of course replied that a man 
could certainly be convicted on circumstantial evidence. Two 
hours afterwards they again came back to say that they could not 
agree; they were locked up once more, and were finally discharged 
at midnight without having been able to arrive at a verdict. It is 
said that ten jurors were for a conviction, while the foreman, who 
apparently still held to his distrust of circumstantial evidence, and 
another juror were for an acquittal. As we said before, we have 
no right to. assume that the jury were bound to return 
a verdict of guilty, but the questions which some of them asked, 
and especially the doubts raised by the foreman as to the right of 
convicting a man unless he had actually been seen committing the 
crime charged against him, would seem to justify the doubts 
which are entertained as to the capacity of the jury. Unforta- 
nately this is not an isolated case. There was a discussion in 
the House of Lords the other evening in which numerous ex- 
amples were given of the hopeless stupidity and ignorance of 
Irish jurors, who are now, it should be noted, drawn 
from a lower class than formerly. In the same impression 
of the Times which contains a report of the conclusion of 
Montgomery’s trial there is a letter from a gentleman who says 
he has lately served as foreman in several trials in Ireland, and 
that his experience during the recent Sessions showed the impossi- 
bility of getting together into a jury-box twelve trustworthy men 
able to comprehend the cases put before them. “How,” he asks, “can 
we expect a lot of humble, poorly-educated farming-men suddenly 
to shift themselves from the plough, the manure-heap, or cleaning 
out pig-styes, to travel from ten to thirty miles to be penned 
in ajury-box bolt upright, for hours together, listening to 
trying to comprehend the nice distinctions and different state- 
ments of counsel, of highly educated men ? ” In one simple case he 
turned to a man behind him in the box, and asked him his opinion, 
and the man answered very frankly, “I know nothing about i 
I don’t understand it.” In the course of the trials arising out 
the Galway Election Petition similar complaints were made of 
the ignorance and incapacity of jurors. One old fellow in a long 
frieze coat, who had gone out at the lunch hour to get a penny 
roll, could not find his way back again for some time, and the 
roceedings had to be suspended until he ping The Chief 
ustice remarked that a man who was unable to find his way 
through the passages of a Court did not seem to him to be very 
fit to be on the jury-roll. Many of the jurors are quite illiterate, 
and scarcely understand the language used in Court. 

It is easier in a case of this ‘kind to point out the evil than to 
suggest a remedy for it. It has been found that in England 
we have gone too low in reducing the qualification of jurors, and 
one of the objects of the Attorney-General’s Bill is to raise the 
qualification, and to secure the presence of men of good education 
and social position on common Bowe as well as on special juries. 
In Ireland a still lower depth of ignorance, stupidity, and incapa- 
city has unhappily been tapped. It was thought that jurors under 
the old system were composed in too large a proportion of Pro- 
testants, and one of the concessions negotiated by the present Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland on behalf of the Church to which he belongs 
was a reform of the jury arrangements which would introduce a 
larger number of Catholics. In order to 7 out this change, 
the qualifications were lowered, various checks which formerly 
existed, such as the sheriff's power of preliminary selecticn, were 
abolished, and juries are now made up too often of men who 
barely understand the language in which they are addressed, and 
who are utterly incapable of comprehending either the drift of 
evidence or the arguments of counsel. But then religious 
equality had to be satisfied, and the question was not how to 
get really intelligent and competent jurymen, but how to 
give to the adherents-of a particular religion a balance of 
authority. It is idle to say that the Irish are quite unfit 
for trial by jury. It is no doubt perfectly true that the great 
body of the people have no conception that the institution has 
any other purpose except to enable them to indulge their personal 
sympathies, and even if they could umderstand the duty of forming 
a strictly judicial opinion on the cases put before them, they 
would, from their want of education, be scarcely able to fulfil it. 
Trial by jury, however, has been established in Ireland, and it 
would now be impracticable to disturb it. It is doubtful indeed 
whether even the false step which has lately been taken can 
now be retraced. The Catholic clergy value the influence 
which they derive from the presence of their flocks—especially 
the more ignorant and submissive of them—in the jury-box, and 
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would probably resent the tion that they are deficient in 
education and intelligence. This is only another example of the 
disastrous consequences of the policy which has been pursued by 
the Government of managing Irish affairs, not in accordance 
with sound common-sense principles, and with a view to wise 
and efficient administration, but only, or at least mainly, 
with a view to conciliate and appease the pretensions of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. From all parts of the country— 
from Clare, Limerick, and Galway, from mmon, Monaghan, 
and Clonmel—we have the same story of justice mocked, and law 
frustrated by incompetent jurymen. It may be said that this is 
only governing Ireland according to Irish ideas, and that if the 
Irish are content to be tried by jurors who are destitute even of an 
elementary conception of their functions, that is their business and 
not ours. Itis evident, however, that there are many people in 
Ireland who do not relish the present state of things, and who 
feel that, apart from the injury which may be done to the interests 
of private persons, the scandals which are;connected with almost 
every trial that takes place cannot fail to impair the dignity of 
justice and —— respect for law. The ignorant peasants who 
are dragged from their ploughs and muck-heaps to stare and 
slumber through a long bewildering trial are by no means 

ful for the privilege which has been conferred on them, and 
it may be doubted whether there ever was any eager desire on 
their part to obtain it. Universal suffrage, without re to 
education or capacity, even though admitted in politics, better 
be kept at arm’s length from the processes of justice. 


LIFE IN CUBA. 

HEN all is said and done, it is not ising that Spai 
W should cling to slavery and Cuba, for the t Soo een phen 
the same thing, and without slavery Cuba would be worthless. It 
is not a mere question of the pride and Zspaiolismo which hold 
to all that is left of the magnificent Empire of the Indies, and 
shrink from accepting the humiliation implied in the renunciation 
of the Queen of the Antilles. In spite of troublesome Creoles 
and mutinous slaves, notwithstanding the drain on the army 
and Exchequer of Spain kept up by the partisan war of 
Cc es, the fact remains that, thanks to slave labour, Cuba, 
so far as the State is concerned, has paid its we and more. But 
naturally the State benefits comparatively little compared with 
individuals. Cuba has long been the paradise of the Spaniard who 
has energy sufficient to bestir himself in search of money and bliss. 
The old Iberian Peninsula still in more ways than one makes good 
its claims to the epithet “dura” which the poets bestowed upon it. 
A living is somewhat hard to come by there; the scorching sun 
of its semi-tropical climate bakes the shadeless soil and makes 
it slow to repay cultivation. Trade —— in the towns, 
except where foreign commerce enriches the merchants of the 
greater seaports, for the Dang onset people are very chary of their 
reals and maravedis. The barren mountains that glance in the 
blazing sunshine are a type of the country generally; a little 

udy show covers a sore lack of the substance of prosperity. As 
for the Government Exchequer, that is of course always far below 
low-water mark. The official who has expended a world of in- 
a and patience in arriving at his place is doomed to fret himself 
to death while he worries the Treasury for the accumulating arrears 
of his pay ard allowances. To venture on a metaphor suggested by 
a traveller’s common experience in the country, the hungry flea 
that starves in domestic grazing is ready enough to hop away 
he Captaincy-General 
of Cuba has from time immemorial been the ambition of those 
Spanish soldiers who are intriguers and politicians as well. A 
bg" to Havannah and a brief sojourn there was like a voyage 
to El Dorado or a dip in Pactolus. The rich stream of the Cuban 
customs flowed through the empty pockets of this fortunate 
official, leaving a precious sediment behind. Proconsuls, after 
administering the colony for a few years, came home with fortune 
sufficient to support the dignity of the title that was generally 
in store forthem. A Captain-General of Cuba might look forward 
to buying anything, short of the grandeeship of Spain, which 
was a matter of blue blood and quarterings; and so it was 
with his various subordinates in their several degrees. But, 
after all, the gains of Government officials were limited, like 
the posts which there were to be filled. It was cultivation and 
commerce that offered a really boundless field to enterprise 
and avarice. The Spaniard who could carry capital to Cuba 
might watch it growing and multiplying with scarcely an effort or 
a risk. He found a system all ready organized; if he betook 
himself to sugar and coffee raising, he had only to fall in with it, 
and his fortune was assured. He purchased his plantation with 
the slaves on it. The district in which he selected it decided 
the crops he was to grow. He e @ competent overseer, who 
professed to know howto hit the happy mean between letting the 
negroes shirk their work and using them up by excessive labour and 
over-parsimonious arrangements. Whatever may have been the 
occasional ig geome between the overseer’s professions and 

rformance, there was always an ample margin left to make good 
indiscretions or incompetency. The Spanish Antilles had thriven 
on the misfortunes of their neighbours, and English emanci- 

tion and free-trade in sugar had raised the production of 

uba twentyfold or more. Rich planters in the country made 
rich merchants in the sea-ports. Petty trade flourished as well 
as the commerce that was carried on on a grander scale, and every 


class in the island shared in the common prosperity. The 
Times’ Special Correspondent, in the interesting letters he is at 
present sending from Havannah, tells what an easy and lucra- 
tive business is done by the small age ere. It is 
too hot to higgle, it is not worth while descending to smal] 
economies where the climate is so warm and life so precarious, 
The very Gallego water-carriers made so gat a thing of it 
that it is hard to understand why so many of the fraternity should 
remain to drudge in Madrid, when they can do so much better in 
the Indies. They are a race as _— as they are steady, and 
their moderate gains very quickly roll up into savings which 
might enable them to emigrate. Perhaps it is their native 
prudence which prevents their hasting to be rich in a land where 
the chances of surviving to attain your object are disagreeably 
numerous. 

It is indeed its uncertainty that gives its marked character 
to life in Cuba as elsewhere in the West Indies. It is not exactly 
the “let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die” of the old 
Jamaica planters, for the Spaniard is constitutionally temperate, 
and by no means so freely disposed to hospitality as the more 
jovial Briton. It is not his way to keep open house for all comers, 
with tables groaning under loads of European cheer, supple- 
mented with turtle, land-crab, and all manner of tropical 
dainties; with buffets covered with decanters filled with the 
ardent wines of Southern Europe, with rummers of sangaree, and 
“beverage ” perpetually on the flow. He has rather imported 
the more tied fashions of the Peninsula; he throws his 
house open in tertullias and dances in place of giving dinner 
parties; he offers by way of refreshment the light iced drinks which 
certainly come like the nectar of Olympus to the scorched palate 
when the thermometer is standing at something like ninety 
odd; you have t coffee, and chilly water with azucarillos, 
and salvers — with fruits that are fair to the eye and pleasant 
to the taste, although death or disease may be the penalty of 
indiscreet indulgence. The harp and guitar and piano are in these 
Cuban feasts, and there are unhealthy white complexions and eyes 
unnaturally bright, and figures which want of exercise makes over- 
voluptuous, or which are somewhat wasted by a climate that 
dries up the blood in the veins. But the people take thought 
for the morrow even less than in Jamaica; for, although not much 

iven to thinking, there is a vague impression on them that the 
fature is absolutely uncertain. There may be a few who, under 
the strength of that impression, wisely make up their minds to 
be content with a competency—more than they are ever likely to 
want—and then to go home. But, as a rule, they find it difficult 
to stop when they are busy in the pursuit of wealth, and’ when 
everything is going on prosperously. So they stay on, with the 
idea that Cuba is not their home, but only a place of temporary 
sojourn, persuading themselves that they mean to return some 
day with a fortune to end their lives in old Spain. All the time 
they are probably conscious that the temptations to linger where 
they are will always be too strong for them; that they will drop 
out of existence some sunny day, very likely when they least 
expect it. Yellow-fever, cholera, and the terrible vomito prieto 
are the scourges of the island. Malaria in its most malignant shape 
lurks in the richest districts; in Havannah itself the town is 
wretchedly drained, and the fresh breezes from the sea blow over 
poisonous mango swamps or are tainted by the decaying abomina- 
tions that strew the beach. So life in the capital is marked 
by a certain recklessness and an utter indifference to the morrow. 
The municipality pays no attention to sanitary arrangements. 
Wealth elbows poverty; palaces rise in the most squalid quarters, 
and many of the most imposing houses are whited sepulchres. 
When the i prosperity comes to an end, as it must ere long 
now that slavery is irrevocably doomed, the place will tumble into 
ruins in a few years, and the men who make its prosperity now 
will shun it as if it were a city of the plague. In Jamaica English- 
men and Scotchmen have fought doggedly against the ruin that 
was brought upon them by a succession of disastrous, if inevitable, 
legislative measures. We doubt whether the Cuban Spaniards 
will give proof of English muscle and fibre; it may be that the 
Cuban climate is more relaxing than that of the English islands; 
it is certain that the Spanish race always deteriorates terribly even 
in the first generation, and runs altogether to weeds in the second. 

We must rejoice of course that slavery is doomed, even if Cuba 
and the Cubans perish with it. Assuredly they have not done 
much either to deserve our respect or win our compassion. Never 
perhaps did a community attain — so entirely by absolute 
laissez-aller ; their wealth has all been gathered for them by others, 
while they lay placidly on their backs looking on, listening to their 
slave-drivers cracking their whips. Yet we must own to acertain 
sentimental regret, such as one feels when contemplating some 
picturesque grey ruin on the Rhine which in the days of its pride 
and power was a den of thieves founded upon torture-chambers ; 
or such as we felt when we heard that Rome had passed from 
under the rule of the Pontiffs, that the brooms of the new Italian 
kingdom were to sweep away the old Roman associations with 
the old abuses and all the cruel iniquities of a suspicious and 
tyrannical Government. Rome, however, may possibly flourish 
under its new masters as it has never done since the days of 
the Antonines; but, happen what will to Cuba, it can never 
see the good old easy days again. If the Americans are sensible 
and unselfish enough to leave it alone, it will be delivered over 
to the creoles, the negroes, and anarchy. It needs no prophet 
to tell that the towns will crumble into ruin and the plantations 
run to jungle; that the harbours will be choked up, and the few 
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yoads that are left will yield a precarious livelihood to the 
brigand bands who will pa on them. If the Americans do take 
the island, as they very a may, then we may expect to see a 
sight that will gratify the es of the old Spanish slave-masters 
—smart and spry men ling manfully with impossibilities. 
They will have to settle and strive to work hard in a climate which 
is fatal to white life, and utterly hostile to severe exertion. 
They will have to keep order among hordes of emancipated and 
uneducated blacks, to train them to appreciate their new ee 
bilities as free citizens and enlightened electors of the Union, 

uade them to work if they can, and prevent them, while their 
education goes forward, from cutting the throats of their instruc- 
tors, Failing success with the blacks, they will have to attempt 
the problem of successful cooly immigration. In any case they will 
have to replenish the white garrisons in which the men are dyin 
off like flies. Amid mortality, hostility, anarchy, anxiety, an 
general — it will be their business to endeavour to make 
the island show a satisfactory balance sheet, while they attend to 
their private fortunes at the same time. It will be a life that 
will offer them abundance of objects and plenty of excitement, 
but certainly it will be neither so easy nor so agreeable a life as 
that which the Cubans lead at present. 


A QUESTION OF PEDIGREE. 


A CURIOUS example of the operation of the law of descent has 
been afforded by a case tried last week at Maidstone. The land 
which was in Lope in the case is “ customary freehold,” and the 
manor of which it is held has been in existence more than nine hun- 
dred years. The tenants pay a quit rent, which probably has not been 
altered in amount since Saxon times, and on the death of a tenant 
a “relief” is also payable. On the death of a tenant without heirs 
his land would “escheat,” not to the Crown, as in the case of an 
ordinary freehold, but to the lord of the manor, of which the land 
isheld. Speaking generally, however, a man cannot die without 
heirs, although it may be difficult or impossible to produce an 
heir of the deceased. In the present case the lord of the manor of 

ington, in Romney Marsh, claimed an estate by “ escheat,” and 
it was claimed on the other hand by a person who alleged kindred 
with the deceased tenant as descending from a common ancestor 
who lived about two hundred years ago. The jury, being unable 
to agree, were disch: and thus the case remains undecided. 
But a the claimant has not succeeded in proving the 
alleged kindred, he came very near doing so, and the case is at 
any rate useful in showing the sort of evidence by which such a 
claim may be made out. The tenant of the estate in the early years 
of this century was John Chapman, who died in 1826, leaving 
three daughters his co-heiresses. These three ladies all died 
unmarried. On the death of the last survivor of them intes- 
tate in 1869 the lord of the manor claimed her share for want 
of heirs. There was no doubt that John Chapman had left no 
lineal heir, and, so far as he and his daughters knew,'no heir at all. 
But aclaimant appeared and set up the following case. He alleged 
that John Chapman was descended from William Chapman, who 
was born in 1650, in the time of the Commonwealth, and died 
in 1731 This progenitor of the Chapmans left two sons, John 
and William, and the late tenant of the estate, John Chapman, was 
descended from the latter. But the former also left a son, and his 
issue still survive, and should be heirs to the last surviving daughter 
of John Chapman, although she never heard of their existence. 
The case thus set up involved the proof of a pedigree upwards from 
John Chapman, through three generations to William Chapman 
of the Commonwealth, and then downwards from the common 
ancestor through four generations to the claimant. In the result 
the claimant proved his own descent from the common ancestor, 
but doubt was thrown upon the proof of the ascending line. In 
other words, the claimant proved that he was descended from 
William Chapman of the Commonwealth, but he failed to satisfy 
the jury that John Chapman, father of the three ladies, was 
descended from the same William Chapman. The difficulty arose 
in identifying William Chapman, the younger son of William 
Chapman of the Commonwealth, with a W illiam Chapman who was 
undoubtedly the grandfather of John Chapman, the father of the 
three ladies. According to the pedigree produced by the claimant, 
William Chapman, the younger son of William Chapman of the 
Commonwealth, was baptized in 1683, and therefore would pro- 
a have been sixty-five years old in 1748. But there exists 
in Westwell Churchyard a tombstone with an inscription stating 
that William Chapman died in 1748 aged seventy-seven years. 
This William Chapman was an admitted ancestor of the last 
tenant, but, if he was seventy-seven years old in 1748, he could 
not be identical with William Chapman, son of Chapman of the 
+ gang who in that year ought to have been only 
sixty-five. 

pon the credit given to the tombstone the decision of the case 
seems to have turned. It was shown that a William Chapman had 
been born in theneighbouring parish of Badlesmere, who would have 
been seventy-seven in 1748, and it was suggested that this was the 
William Chapman who was buried at Westwell. On this theo 
the connexion upwards with Chapman of the Compepnndih 
would have been severed, and the claim of the descendants of 
Chapman of the Commonwealth would have been defeated. It is 
80 common to find a particular name prevalent in a district that 
it would be fons too far to assume that a William Chapman 
baptized at Faversham was identical with a William Chapman 


buried at Westwell, even if the age stated on the tombstone cor- 
responded with the age obtained by supposing baptism to follow a 
few weeks after birth. But here the Spe case was hel 

Me piece of family tradition. It was admitted that William 
Chapman, buried at Westwell, the ancestor of the last tenant, 
married Martha Manooch, and the claimant produced a witness, a 
member of his own family, who stated that he had. heard his 
Se say that “he was connected with the Manooch 


The ordinary rule of law which excludes “hearsay” evidence 
is relaxed in these questions of pedigree from the necessity of the 
case. The witness already mentioned had heard his grandfather 
talk about his family, and he was allowed to repeat much, but not 
all, of what his grandfather had said. If he had been allowed to 
repeat all, he might have proved the pedigree from himself and 
the claimant to the Commonwealth Chapman without further 
evidence. But the Lord Chief Justice ruled that the witness 
might be asked as to his grandfather’s statements as to his (the 
a father, but not as to his grandfather, if he had not 

own him, nor could have known him. It may be doubted 
whether this ruling does not unduly narrow -the limit 
within which tradition may be received. But the claimant 
was able to prove his descent from the Commonwealth Chapman 
by other means. It would appear, however, from reported cases, 

t if the grandfather of the witness had written down all that 
he told the witness the whole might have been received. It is 
stated in one of these cases that “an old pedigree, professing on 
the face of it to be a from registers, wills, monumental 
inscriptions, family records and history, and going back to a 
fabulous date, is not evidence, though proved to be signed by 
members of the family, except so far as it relates to persons 
presumably known to the party signing it, or respecting whom 
the party signing it may have obtained information from other 
members of the family.” It seems unnecessary to quote authority 
to show that a pedigree “going back to a fabulous date” is not 
entitled to be received in its entirety as evidence. The pedigrees 
of some Scotch families do go back to a period which we will 
venture to call fabulous; and doubtless the members of those 
families devoutly believe the whole of them. There are many 
families in the peerage, or immediately below it, which can 
produce unquestionable pedigrees of several centuries; but when 
we descend into a lower stratum of society, and get among the 
Chapmans, the task of proving a pedigree becomes more difficult. 

It is not unlikely that this casemay attract the notice of the phi- 
ee who are now eng: in framing os for altering the 
land laws of the country. To the philosophic mind the mention of 
a manor and of a pedigree must be almost equally exasperating, and 
we shall expect to hear from some disciple of Mr. Mill a suggestion 
of a short method of settling the question which has puzzled a 
Kentish jury. But it is to be feared that the love of English 
lawyers for groping amid musty records of the past is ineradicable. 
There is hardly another country in the world where such an in- 
quiry as this into the pedi of the Chapman family would be 
possible. Yet in England, in spite of the philosophers, such 
inquiries are interesting to many persons besides lawyers, and such 
inquiries occur not infrequently. There is little doubt that the 
elaborate report of this case in the Times has been read by many 
thousands of persons with as much care as the reports of the 
Tichborne case, and the arguments for and against adopting the 
statement of the tombstone will have been canvassed with the 
same attention as was bestowed upon that famous controversy. If 
such inquiries are to be prosecuted, it is highly important that 

arish registers should be preserved with a care which until lately 
oe seldom been bestowed upon them, and also that inscriptions 
in churches should be treated with a reverence which may be 
sometimes inconsistent with the full accomplishment of the desires 
of ardent church restorers. In a case which is often cited in this 
branch of law, an inscription in a chancel containing a pedigree of 
a family had been copied in pencil by a person employed in cer- 
tain repairs which involved the obliteration of the original, and 
the pencil marks had been inked over by another hand, supposed 
to be that of the incumbent of the parish. This document, and 
also a copy of it, bearing an endorsement by a member of 
the family, were among the evidence produced by the claimant 
in that case, and the endorsed copy was admitted. It would 
seem to follow that if, instead of a written endorsement, there 
had been a verbal adoption of the paper by a deceased member of 
the family, the paper would equally have been admissible ; and, 
ifso, the whole of the statement of the grandfather of the witness 
as to the Chapman pedigree would appear to be admissible. In 
the “Troutbeck Case,” which excited great interest some forty 
years ago, a paper in the handwriting of a deceased member of 
the family, purporting to give a genealogical account of the family, 
was held to be admissible, though never made public by the writer, 
erroneous in many particulars, and professing to be founded partly 
on hearsay. In that case the claimant sought to recover from the 
Crown an estate which had been “ escheated ” for want of direct 
heirs. There are certain industrious persons who occupy them- 
selves in prosecuting genealogical — and occasionally make 
ains for a share in the result of litigation, which the law calls 

by the old-fashioned names of “maintenance” and “ champerty.” 
In a recent case a plaintiff alleged that, in consideration that he 
would take steps to contest a will, and would advance money and 
obtain evidence for that purpose, and instruct an attorney, the 
defendant pes to s with the plaintiff the property 
which might come to him by reason of such proceedings; and 
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it was held that this agreement was “champerty,” and could 
not be made the foundation of an action. In the argument in 
this case another case was cited in which a professor of gene- 
alogy had stipulated to supply a claimant “with evidence that 
should be sufficient to enabie him successfully to recover the 
property.” It was rather too audacious to come into court with 
a claim founded upon an agreement which appeared to assume 
that evidence was a commodity capable of being supplied to order. 
But these things can be done, and habitually are done, in a more 
decent way. It is very seldom that a plausible claim to an estate 
fails of prosecution for want of means. There is always an air of 
romance about such cases which makes them interesting, and we 
fully anticipate that the full and accurate report of the Chapman 
ease in the Zimes will be made the foundation of a novel in 
three volumes by some popular perfurmer in that branch of art. 
Indeed the reading public may think themselves fortunate if they 
get a novel with so much foundation as this case would supply. 


THE VANITY FAIR ALBUM. ‘ 


F there is not much fame nowadays, at any rate there is plenty 
of notoriety, and in the crush of public life the famous, the in- 
famous, and the notorious get oddly mixed. To judge by the display 
of photographs in the shop-windows, the interest of the public in 
men and women of the day is singularly comprehensive and impar- 
tial. The eminent statesman, the last new murderer and his victim, 
judge, jury, and counsel, bishops and ballet-girls, the fashionable 
medicine-man, the popular actor, the pet singer, the successful 
author, and the most recent arrival at the Zoological Gardens, 
appear to meet together on a footing of perfect equality. The 
gazing crowd seems to be as anxious to fix on its mind the fea- 
tures of the great criminal as those of the philosopher or hero. 
Making a figure in the world has ceased to be a metaphor, and may 
be taken literally. Everybody who gets into the papers is sure to 
be seen next in the shop-windows, and we become as familiar 
with his physiognomy as with those of our country cousins in the 
family album. In this way the list of public characters is continually 
increasing, and may be expected before long to include the greater 
part of the community. Even the humblest and most insignificant 
of us have now a fair chance of at some time becoming notorious. 
There are those who are born to this sort of greatness, and who 
begin life under the “ fierce light” of newspaper paragraphs and 
photographic cameras; others have it thrust upon them; while to 
many it appears to be an object of ambition, and one not very difli- 
cult of achievement. A very simple accident or a little pushing will 
bring a man into the focus of public curiosity. Any of us may be 
summoned as a juror, and jurors share the notoriety of the crimi- 
nals they try. Only let a name be mentioned often enough, and the 
ublic is miserable until it has found a face to match with the name. 
he multitude of faces gets bewildering at last, and, meeting 
suddenly a familiar countenance in the street, one is puzzled to say 
whether it is an Australian uncle or the murderer of a month ago. 
This desire to know how people in any way distinguished or 
notorious actually look in the flesh is no doubt natural and 
legitimate in itself, although it may be associated with a morbid 
curiosity. It is scarcely possible to think of any one without 
instinctively, and perhaps unconsciously, conjuring up some mental 
image of him—a fanciful deduction perhaps from the phrases of 
a letter or some fragment of news. And one of the most 
curious experiences of life is that of meeting for the first time 
a@ man with whom we have corresponded, or of whom we have 
heard a great deal, but whose personal appearance is altogether 
unknown to us. A familiar saying warns us not to judge people 
by their looks; but it is difficult to feel that we really know a 
man until we have seen him, or at least his likeness. What is 
meant by the caution of the proverb is not, we presume, that 
looks should be altogether put out of the question in judging of 
character, but only that we should be on our guard against too 
hastily and confidently passing judgment from looks alone. Per- 
sonal _— is not bad evidence as far as it goes, and no 
biography can be considered complete which ‘does not give us a 
portrait. A portrait will not tell you all you want to know about 
@ man ; but it throws important light upon his character, and sup- 
em aclue to much that might otherwise be dark and hidden. 
tis this which invests the admirable caricatures of Vanity Fair 
with a&ind of historical value. They are an abstract or brief chron- 
icle of the age, a necessary supplement to the 7imes and the news 
of the day. the preface to the latest series of these sketches the 
Editor observes that portraits are usually a failure, because of the 
artigt’s desire to disguise or improve upon the handiwork of Nature. 
“The avoidance of that desire is,” he adds with innocent humour, 
“the central feature of the work here given.” It will be admitted 
that the illustrations do not err on the side of aiming at too 
high a standard of ideal beauty. In some of the pictures there 
is an evident, sometimes even a painful, straining after comic 
effect, and the result is, as might be expected, a failure. But, as 
a rule, the artists are content to seize upon certain striking pecu- 
liarities of feature, expression, or bearing, and to allow them to 
speak for themselves. Of course the figures are presented in 
familiar moods and attitudes, as remote as possible from the grim 
solemnity of the photograph, or the heroic grandeur of the “ portrait 
of a gentleman.” Even the greatest men have an everyday look 
and everyday walk, or, it may be, shuffle. Napoleon is not always 
crossing the Alps on a prancing charger, with arm extended and 
his cloak floating in the wind; and Mr. Gladstone has moments 


when he dozes over Homer and a cup of tea, and lets the upas- 
trees alone. The object of the caricaturist is to present the man 
as he appears “in those unguarded moments when alone he ig 
himself.” “ Unfortunately,” the Editor remarks, “the result 
occasionally appears droll.” Between good portraiture and carica- 
ture of the higher kind there is but a narrow line. Mr. Millais’s 
portrait of an eminent contractor which was exhibited at the 
Academy not long since would have done very well for Vanity 
Fair, and it would be refreshing to find some examples from the 
latter “on the line.” The excellence of a portrait lies in its vivid 
presentment of dominant characteristics, which to an ordi 

eye would perhaps be lost in a crowd of other details. This 
forcing of points may of course be overdone, but it is the secret 
of all good portrait-painting. When any of the principal charae- 
teristics of face or tigure are very strongly emphasized, the por- 
trait becomes a caricature; and it is to this style of portraiture 
that the pictures in Vanity Fair belong. The object is to show 
how much human nature there is in men. 

Either by accident or design, the Presidents of the two great 
Republics appear on succeeding pages. It is impossible to ima- 
gine a greater contrast than is presented by these two figures. 
The intense vivacity and self-assertion of the Frenchman seem to 
quiver through every fibre of his diminutive frame, as he strains 
on tip-toe, while his hair curls into a cockatoo tuft of imposing 
grandeur. ‘The American, still, silent, and imperturbable, disposed 
to take things easy, but with a-clear, quick eye, and a great reserve 
of latent force, lounges in a rocking-chair, with his half-smoked 
cigar between his fingers. His support of Providence would appear 
on ordinary occasions to take the shape of passive approval. It is 
a good likeness of General Grant, but it is impossible not to 
suspect, comparing it with other American portraits in this 
volume, that the influence of partisanship is here observable. In 
Grant we get the President rather than the man, while the 
picture of Greeley represents only the burlesque side of an oddly 
mixed character. Nothing can be better than the portrait of the 
American Foreign Secretary, Mr. Fish, who figures under the 
title of “Consequential Damages ;” his rough vigour, aggressive- 
ness, and consequential, not to say bumptious, air are vividly por- 
trayed. “ Mr. Fish’s qualifications,” says the Editor in his biogra- 
phical notice, “ for managing the foreign atiairs of the Republic are 
various. He is very rich, he is sixty-three years of age, he has 
cultivated considerable natural talents by much reading and travel, 
and he has never yet learnt to write English.” Mr. Fish is evi- 
dently just the man to make things lively for his diplomatic friends. 
Since he has been in office he has insisted for personal reasons on 
the removal of four foreign representatives from Washington. 
Mr. Sumner is a heavy-looking man with a massive head, 
leonine mane of shaggy hair, a broad, square forehead, and full 
passionate lips that twitch with temper and caprice. “ For us of 
the old country,” the Editor observes, “it is lamentable and humi- 
liating, and should also be instructive, to find that the foremost 
man among those of our own blood who have gone out from among 
us should take for the key-note of his politics a profound distrust 
of, aud animosity towards, the rulers of England.” We should be 
disposed to suggest that Mr. Sumner’s hostility applies to the 
English nation, and not merely to its rulers, and that, however 
lamentable and instructive the fact may be, it is humiliating for 
others rather than for ourselves. 

Turning to the domestic sketches, we are confronted with Mr. 
Walpole, and the day of Hyde Park is fully explained in the 
respectable but rather bulbous forehead, amiable eyes, weak, 
flaccid lips, and feeble chin. You see at once how soft and flabby 
this sort of statesmanship must be; mere jelly-fish stuff that looks 
to have shape and substance as it floats calmly in the clear water, 
but collapses into pitiful pulp the instant it is handled. Mr. 
Glyn, the Liberal Whip, comes next—brisk, dapper, fussy, with 
half-shut eyes, as if demonstratively anxious to put himself ona 
level, in the transaction of business, with ordinary people, and not to 
take too much ae of his own cleverness; the odd cerebral 
development towards the back of the head is perhaps suggestive 
of a large stock of brains being kept there, not for current use, but 
in accordance with sound banking principles as a reserve against an 
emergency. Mr. Hardy's portrait has somewhat of the hardness 
of a photograph, though his shrewd, practical air and common- 
sense expression are happily caught. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the 
representative of Permissive Prohibition, is portrayed too much 
like a gloomy ascetic, and we lose the humour of the contrast 
between the bluff, genial fox-hunter and the harsh fanaticism of 
his pet crotchet. People who know Mr. Samuel Morley only 
through his association with the promiscous tribe of revolutionists 
for whose benefit he maintains a bountiful civil list, will 
perhaps be surprised to find him a mild, meek, soft-spoken, 
elderly gentleman, clad in the sober garb of a Dissenting 

ate. He does not wear a red cap, or wave a torch, and 
the Insurance Company which not long ago raised the insurance 
of the hall at Bristol where he was going to speak, would perhaps 
have imagined there was some mistake if he had called personally 
to demand an explanation— 
Is this the Talbot so much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 


To complete the pon, Mr. Morley’s allies should be represented 
in the backgroun , 80 that, pointing to the mob, he might say, with 
Talbot, “These are my substance—sinews, arms, and strength.” 
There are some things which must be seen to be believed, and 
perhaps it is enough to say that the portrait of the Lish mem- 
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yer who desires to abolish specie payments (No. 130) is not 
, wild caricature, but a prosaic reality. a famous French 
actor had not invented aire many years ago, Mr. Delahunty 
might have accused him of plagiarizing his appearance. As it is, 
the plagiarism, we suppose, must be the other way. Mr. Hors- 
man greets us in these pages with all the condescending superiority 
of a most “superior person ;” Professor Fawcett, the prize school- 
boy, lectures in his jacket; Roger, “whose name for postal pur- 
poses is Eykyn,” smiles with cheerful wages on the nobility, 
try, and policemen; and Mr. Charles Villiers, who “ advocated 
Free-trade fore it was safe to attack Protection,” gazes with 
amused wonderment, which is evidently about to find expression 
in am epigram, on the headlong pace of statesmen who have 
long outstripped the old-world Liberalism which identifies itself 
with freedom and abhors despotism in every shape. Admirers 
of “Tom Brown” will be pleased, though perhaps surprised, to 
see him in the flesh, and “ the realization of t the ideal” in E 
Ruskin throws light perhaps on his social philosophy. Mr. Kings- 
ley is represented in a fit of righteous indignation, perhaps 
at the Parson Lots of our own day. His “ intimacy with the 
counsels of Heaven,” says the Editor, “ which his religious 
e has always implied, seems to have grown closer and 

closer with his worldly success, until the attitude of the Canon 
towards Providence and the aristocracy are almost equally puzzling 
to the ordinary mind.” The other portraits of contemporary 
divines are evidently a divergence from the ag 9 of these 


caricatures. oe pare in a pulpit is very like another; 
human nature should be sought beneath the gowns. 
REVIEWS. 


LLOYD’S HISTORY OF SICILY.* 

Wwe gladly welcome a fresh explorer in the border-land 

which lies between the regions of mythology or folklore and 
that of continuous contemporary. history. There was work to be 
done among the popular traditions and the disconnected historical 
notices or fragments relating to the early fortunes of the Greek 
colonies in Sicily, and it was likely that in this field any one would 
work to some purpose who did not approach it armed with Mr. 
Rawlinson’s method of ingenious conjecture and with the instru- 
ments which can extract history from the stories of Ninus, Belus, 
and Semiramis, and therefore, of course, from those of Alpheus, 
Arethusa, and Phalaris. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd happily does not 
belong to this band of guessers, and we admit the more readily at 
starting that his book is one which the historical student will be 
the better for reading, because our remarks must be chiefly taken 
up with an examination of those parts of his work in which he 
has failed to give to such a student the guidance without which 
his researches must tend to little profit. Mr. Lloyd has chosen to 
break ground in a period for which we have little more than a 
traditional history. Fragments of genuine contemporary materials 
happily we do possess; and Mr. Lloyd has done good service 
by giving us a careful translation of the most valuable of these 
materials in the Sicilian odes of Pindar. If for such a period the 
history is to be reconstructed at all, it must necessarily be by a 
complete examination of the evidence at every step, and by putting 
before the reader, not merely the conclusions which, after mature 
thought, the writer may accept as true, but the conflicting 
versions and statements trom a comparison of which those con- 
clusions have been derived. Mr. Lloyd has, we doubt not, worked 
conscientiously throughout; and some of his chapters, and especi- 
ally the which he gives to the career of the Sikel Ducetius, 
deserve high praise; but he has by no means always thought it 
necessary to lay before his readers either the full evidence of the 
ease or the sources from which that evidence is obtained; and as 
the object. of the historian is the attainment of truth, our task 
must be confined to those points on which we have to charge 
Mr. Lloyd with such shortcomings. 

These shortcomings would have been fewer and probably more 
slight if Mr. Lloyd had employed everywhere the comparatively 
strict method which he applies to the Tigend of Phalaris. Mr. 
Grote, who regards the story of the brazen bull as resting on 
sufficient evidence, justifies his belief by a reference to the passage 
in which Pindar speaks of the monster, as well as to the state- 
ments of Polybius, Diodorus, and Cicero, and dismisses the 
matter with the assertion that the bull, after having been carried 
away to Carthage, was on the fall of that city restored to the 
by Scipio. Mr. Lloyd perceives that the figure 
brought back by the conqueror of Carthage tells as little for the 
story of Phalaris as the pickled sow kept at Lavinium in the days 
of Cato tells for the story of neas, anh he admits that “ we come 
upon credible testimony of the existence, in later days, of his in- 
strument of torture with something of the surprise that would 
greet such a claim for a fragment of the Trojan horse or the cow 
of Pasiphaé.” In truth we have for it no credible testimony at 
all. Pindar, the nearest to Phalaris in point of time, was born at 
least half a cen after the alleged date of his tyranny, and he 
distinetly speaks of the bull and its master as a matter of hear- 
say. Polybius, in a passage amusing from its unbridled vehe- 
mence, reviles Timeus as a virulent and malignant liar for daring 
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to assert that the Akragantine bull never had any existence. 
Facts had refuted his impudent scepticism, and the very bull 
had been restored from Carthage. Diodorus merely echoes 
Polybius, and neither of them says that the figure had any in- 
scription or mark to connect it with the tyrant or the city of 
Akragas. The words of Cicero are worth nothing; and when we 
turn to those of a real contemporary of Phalaris, the poet Stesi- 
chorus, we find something which exhibits him much in the same 
oo with other Hellenic despots, but not a word about his bull. 
. Lloyd is, however, fully justified in saying that 

The tradition of such a contrivance at Akragas may be relied on as 

roving that at some time Phoenician customs had obtained a prevalence in 
Bicoliot settlements, that revolted the more humane Hellenic sentiment, and 
induced a revolution which decided the final subjection, if not extrusion, of 
Phoenician savagery. 
This sentence cannot be called a specimen of clear or smooth 
English ; and unfortunately far too many of Mr. Lloyd’s sentences 
are of thisawkward and rugged sort. But in this instance we have 
nothing to urge against his conclusion. It is otherwise when we 
come to the story of Aristodemus Malakus of Cum. About this 
tyrant Mr. Lloyd tells us that he was general of the Cumzans in 
a war caused by an attack of confederated Tuscans, Umbrians, 
Daunians, and other barbarians, in enormous force; that in this 
war he slew the general of the enemy; that being deprived of the 
reward due to him for gaining these spolia opima, he took to the 
trade of demagogue ; that being sent some years later with a rotten 
fleet to the aid of the men of Aricia, he again came back after an 
astonishing victory, and having again slain the enemy’s leader ; 
that then, slaying the Cumzean Senate by stratagem, he became 
tyrant; that he then sought to guard himself especially by debarring 
his subjects “from the use of liberal Hellenic education, and so re- 
ducing them to servilemanners and conditions or to effeminacy” ; and 
that, finally becoming unbearable, he was murdered. Not a word 
is said of the sources from which this narrative is derived, nor is 
any hint given that any other narratives were in existence. Of the 
writers who speak of Aristodemus, the oldest and the most respect- 
able is the Halikarnassian Dionysius. From whom Dionysius may 
have received his materials we cannot say ; but before he wrote, four 
or more centuries had passed since the events which he proposes to 
relate are said to have taken place. At once then we regard with 
the extremest suspicion a narrative which begins by telling us 
that, in the first year, Aristodemus with five thousand Cumzans 
completely vanquished half a million confederated Dannians sup- 
ported by eighteen thousand horsemen, and which goes on to say 
that he twice won the spolia opima which, in all Roman history, 
are said to have been won only thrice. It is scarcely fair in Mr. 
Lloyd to reduce to a mere prohibition of a liberal Hellenic eds~ 
cation the ridiculous details which Dionysius gives of the tyrants 
measures; and when Mr. Lloyd adds, with doubtful grammar, 
that, “ excluded from the city, and dispersed about the country, 
he hoped that they would grow up dull, debased, and ignorant,” 
he jumbles together the grown youths who were sent out to be 
shepherds with the young boys who are ordered to be brought up 
like girls, zoing to the dancing schools attended by women to fan 
them and shield them from the heat of the sun. This absurd 
picture clearly reflects the advice of Croesus which Cyrus is said 
to have adopted for the more complete subjection of the Lydians, 
while the story of the death of Aristodemus, as given by Dionysius, 
only repeats that of Zopyrus at Babylon, which reappears in the 
legend of Sextus Tarquinius at Gabii. The story is thus seen to be 
internally weak ; it becomes worthless when, turning to Plutarch, 
we find that Aristodemus, before he becomes despot, is sent to aid 
not the Aricines, but the Romans; that the war, far from being 
decided in a single battle, is a long one, and that he gives a wholly 
different account of the tyrant’s death. ‘ 

The same inadequate treatment of the evidence marks Mr. 
Lloyd's narrative of the battle of Himera. The story of the inter- 
view of the Spartan and Athenian ambassadors with Gelon he 
translates in full from Herodotus, and notes the failure of the 
embassy in the following wonderful sentence :— 

So came to an end a scheme of such an extended combination of the Cen- 
tral with the Western Greeks, that the Central Greeks gained their chief 
triumph by effecting among themselves—but onee—incompletely—for a 
short time, and were ruined by inability to compass ever again. 


Mr. Lloyd admits the difficulty of believing that in this interview 
Gelon could have spoken as though all danger from Carthage had 
passed away ; but for the mission which follows this embas’y he 
accepts the account of Diodorus, and therefore states that the 
horsemen of Gelon forced their way into the Carthaginian camp 
by stratagem, and having slain Hamilkar in the midst of his pre- 
parations for sacrifice, set fire to the fleet. Now, Herodotus speaks 
of Hamilkar as living until the issue of the battle was decided 
against him, and Herodotus lived four centuries nearer to the 
event than Diodorus. Still more strangely, after noticing the 
Carthaginian version of the story, and the divine honours paid to 
Hamilkar, he adds :— 

On what principle this extraordinary veneration was paid to an unsnc- 
cessful general, even though of royal standing, it is not easy to conjecture— 
can it be that Carthage recognized that by this disastrous expedition had at 
any rate been warded off an attempt of the Greeks previously impending 
upon Carthage itself, or at least on its Sicilian dependencies, which remained 
thereafter free from molestation ? 

We must take the account of Diodorus as a whole; and if we do 
this, we shall see in it a tradition disfigured throughout by the 
vanity of the Sicilian Greeks. As in one version of the Eastern 
story Xerxes was suilered to reach the Asiatic shore with only one 
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solitary boat, so with Diodorus a single vessel reaches Carthage 
with the miserable remnant of the army which Hamilkar had 
conveyed to Sicily in more than two thousand ships. There is, in 
fact, no limit to their humiliation. Carthaginian envoys fall in 
tears at the feet of Gelon, praying him in the name of humanity 
to have mercy upon them. His wife Damareté plays the part 
of Queen Philippa in the scene between Edward III. and the bur- 

of Calais, and the Carthaginians are pardoned on condition 
of paying two thousand talents as the cost of the war, and build- 
ing two temples in which the treaty of peace might be preserved. 
Like men reprieved from a sentence of death, they accept these 
terms with a gratitude which finds expression in the gift to 
Damareté of a golden crown two hundred talents in weight. Such 
trash as this it would not be worth while to notice were it not 
for the striking contrast which it presents to the words of Pindar, 
who, writing a very few years after the event, prays that Zeus 
may put off as long as possible the conflict then —— with 
the Carthaginians, which he feels must be a struggle for life or 
death. But the prayer of the poet sufficiently explains the difficulty 
which Mr. Lloyd feels about the honours paid to Hamilkar, and 
implies, although it does not assert, tbat the battle of Himera 
was not that decisive victory for Gelon which the traditions of 
later generations represent it to have been. It is —— even 
more wonderful that Mr. Lloyd should accept as historical the 
scene in the Syracusan Agora with which Diodorus com- 
a his extravagant romance. The time which immediately 
‘ollowed the battle of Himera Mr. Lloyd thinks was one 
which Gelon might well deem favourable for challenging 
“ during the first contentment with glorious effect recognition 
of his foresight and of his patriotic energy.” The scene is painted 
for us by Diodorus, and not by Herodotus, and by the former it 
is connected directly with the story of the embassy from Sparta, 
when he asserts that Gelon was thus merciful to the enemies 
whom he had crushed because he was anxious to take part in 
the continental war against Xerxes; that, before he could set sail, 
tidings came of the victory of Salamis and the retreat of the 
tyrant; that, on receiving the news, he summoned the citizens 
to appear armed in the Agora, and going thither unarmed, 
and even without a tunic, entered into a review of his 
acts and policy, and was hailed with acclamation by his subjects 
as their benefactor, their saviour, and their king. In one point 
only does this agree with the Sicilian tradition mentioned by 
Herodotus, which stated simply that Gelon wished to aid the 
central Greeks, but was unable to doso. It is only necessary to 
say further that, according to the romance of Diodorus, the battle 
of Himera took place some time before the battle of Salamis, 
while, according to Herodotus, it was fought on the same day. So 
thoroughly unhistorical are all the details relating to this struggle 
between the power of Syracuse and that of Carthage. 

Generally, then, Mr. Lloyd, dealing with a period for which on 
the whole we have only a itional history, seems to have 
begun his task without defining precisely the canons which he 
intended to apply in sifting the evidence. His chapter on the 
= population and the Hellenic settlements of Sicily may 

favourably contrasted with the speculations of many ethno- 
logists; but he is not on his guard himself, or at least 
he does not set his readers sufficiently on their guard, 
against those chapters in which Thucydides treats of the 
early occupants and the later Greek colonization of Sicily. It 
| be true that “the historian recounts as of knowledge, 
and with a satisfied precision that cannot be mistaken, the 
diversity of resident races and their local distribution”; but it 
would be rash to say with Mr. Lloyd that this precision cannot 
be mistrusted. Thucydides is not less precise in his chronology 
for events stretching back to the Trojan war; and Herodotus, who 
in some places draws the sharpest lines of distinction between 
Pelasgians and Hellenes, in others speaks of them as practically 
the same people, and as speaking the same language. If the 
Pelasgians called the Gods Theoi from their government of the 
Kosmos, they not only spoke Greek, but were able to devise new 
names from Greek roots by not very obvious analogies, In all 
matters of ethnology the statements of Thucydides must be 
received with the test care; and onthe migrations of Sikeli 
and Sikani the traditional accounts are utterly conflicting and 
contradictory, 


JOHN OLDHAM.* 


ye time in 1676 or 1677 the Free Grammar School of 
Croydon was honoured and startled by a visit of a company of 
fine gentlemen of wit, pleasure, and quality from London—Lord 
Dorset, Lord Rochester, Sir Charles Sedley, and others. They 
were introduced to the head-master, whom they did not want to 
_ see, and they inquired for a young usher of the school, some of 
whose —— in manuscript had come to their knowledge. This 
was John Oldham, then three or four-and-twenty years of age, 
destined soon to attain great fame by his Satires against 
the Jesuits, and fated to early death after a short but most 
brilliant poetical career. It may be presumed that Dryden, 
as he is not mentioned, was not of the company who did 
homage at Croydon to the humble usher. den had not 
then quarrelled with Rochester, and Dorset and Sedley were 
his lifelong friends. Fierce and vigorous satire is the great 
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int of resemblance between Dryden and Oldham; but Dryden 
id not begin to write satire until several years after this 
Croydon visit, or until after the publication of the Satires of 
Oldham. Early non-satirical poems of Oldham’s show that he had 
most diligently studied and even learnt by heart the early inferior 
compositions of his senior Dryden—senior by two-and-twenty 
years. Lines of Dryden in his first and very stiff poem on the 
death of Lord Hastings are reproduced by Oldham in his elegy 
on the death of his friend Charles Morwent; and in Oldham’s 
araphrase of David’s Lamentation for the Death of Saul and 
Deuthen lines of Dryden’s “Annus Mirabilis” reappear. 
These were boyish imitations. Oldham could soon trust his own 
wings; he needed not to copy. From usher at Croydon Oldham 
became tutor in the family of Baron Thurland, a judge of the 
Exchequer, living near Reigate; and there, in 1680, he produced 
his Satires on the Jesuits. He had been recommended to Baron 
Thurland by a barrister—Mr. Harman Atwood—on whose death he 
afterwards wrote a Pindaric ode; and it helps to show the fame 
of Oldham for some years after his death, that the matter-of-fact 
historian of Surrey, in which county Atwood lived, near Baron 
Thurland, says of Atwood that “ his reputation can never die while 
any respect is due to exemplary virtue, or while the celebrated 
Oldham bears any vogue in the world.” Oldham died of small- 
ox in December 1683, in the house of William Pierpoint, fourth 
Earl of Kingston, where he had been for some time oused as an 
honoured friend and guest, after refusing to be Lord Kingston’s 
chaplain. He was only thirty when he died. Dryden bewailed 
his death in beautiful lines. Absalom and Achitophel, and The 
Medal, and Mac Flecknoe, had now been published, and the two 
poets were fellow-satirists; and the author of the Spanish Friar 
and of Religio Laici, later to become a Roman Catholic, pursued 
now common game with the great anti-Jesuit satirist :— 
Farewell, too little and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think and call my own; 
For never were souls more near allied; and thine, 
Cast in the same poetic mould with mine, 
One common note on either lyre did strike, 
And knaves and fools we both abhorred alike : 
To the same goal did both our studies drive, 
The last set out the soonest did arrive. 
Oh, early ripe! to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more . 
It might (what Nature never gives the young) 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue ; 
But satire needs not these, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 
Waller too, now in his seventy-ninth year, whom Oldham held 
cheap as a B poured out some weak artificial lines to his 
memory. he wits of Wills’s styled him “the darling of the 
Muses.” Bishop Burnet has called him the lustre of his age. His 
fame did not die with him, though now he is little read and little 
known. His poems had reached a seventh edition in 17 10—twenty- 
seven years after his death. Another edition in two small volumes, 
with many engravings, was published in 1722 ; and, again, another 
in three small volumes appeared in 1770, under the injudicious care 
of Captain Thompson, the eccentric and unskilful editor of Mar- 
vell. The Satires on the Jesuits, the chief foundation of Oldham’s 
fame, had necessarily owed much of their success to the time at 
which they appeared, in the height of the Popish Plot fury. Their 
occasional character, and the calm that has come over the bitter 
religious controversy which Oldham so bitterly treated, will go 
far to explain why interest in his poems has died away. His 
other poetry, though creditable and meritorious, has not had suffi- 
cient character to stand by itself. The exceeding grossness of 
Oldham’s language in his Satires—not worse, however, than 
Marvell’s—has been in later times a great impediment to 
the circulation of his poetry. He is not in any way a 
licentious writer; but he called bad things by bad names; he 
waged war with a tomahawk against Jesuitry, the vices of 
monasteries, and the abuses of the confessional. ‘The custom of 
the times also permitted words which modern delicacy proscribes. 
Pope, who studied Oldham and acknowledged his power, describes 
him as indelicate and his satire as Billingsgate. But Pope was a 
Roman Catholic. There is nothing so indelicate in Oldham as 
what is to be found in Pope’s youthful translations from Chaucer. 
Pope has suggested that Oldham’s not being a man of the 
world accounts somewhat for his lavish indulgence in gross 
words ; his youth must also be remembered, for he died at thirty. 
He emerged from quiet diligent private-tutorship to live fora 
—_ of years, until Lord Kingston took him into the country, 
in the gay dissolute society of the London fashionable wits; and 
the profligate Rochester was his chief friend. There is a youthful 
ostentation in his profusion of bad words and his display of newl 
acquired knowledge of fashionable vices. The two years which 
ad age in London did detriment to his scanty purse and to his 
health, never lusty, and for the time to his morals; but late poems 
of his which remain, and a solemn confession in prose, “ A Sunday 
Thought in Sickness,” show that after temporary aberrations he 
recovered a sound heart and healthy conscience. 

Amid late general neglect, Mr. Hallam has given a high esti- 
mate of Oldham’s powers. He justly ranks him considerably above 
Marvell as a satirist, and places him near Dryden. An accom- 
a American critic, Mr. Lowell, has, in his admirable essay on 

ryden, suggested that Mr. Hallam’s praise of Oldham is because 
he had not read him. This unworthy imputation is repelled by 
Mr. Hallam’s known conscientious carefulness, and for literature 
like Oldham’s there can be no safer critic. In comparing Oldham 
with Dryden, the ages of the two poets must be thought of, 
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Oldham was but twenty-seven when he published, and was younger 
when he wrote, his astonishing Satires on the Jesuits, Dryden did 
not produce his first satire, Absalom and Achitophel, until he was 
fifty. Dryden produced nothing at all till he was twenty-seven, 
when he wrote his poem on the death of Cromwell, giving little 
promise of his future fame. If Oldham had lived to prune and 
polish, to smooth his numbers and soften harsh cadences of 
rugged lines, what might not have been expected at fifty from 
ripened wisdom and regulated power? We are not sure that he 
has not even more native oy than Dryden. If Dryden’s satire 
may be likened to a grand and stately cascade, Oldham’s is as a 
fierce and raging cataract. , 


We quote some lines, which are an average sample, from the 

ope to the Satires on the Jesuits, in which Oldham opens 
war :— 
It is resolved; henceforth an endless war 
I and my muse with them and theirs declare : 
Whom neither open malice of the foes, 
Nor private daggers nor St. Omer’s* dose, 
Nor all that Godfrey + felt or monarchs fear, 
Shall from my vowed and sworn revenge deter. 
* 

The rage of poets damned, of women’s pride 
Contemned and scorned, or proffered lust denied ; 
The malice of religious angry zeal, 
And all cashiered resenting statesmen feel ; 
What prompts dire in their own blood to write, 
And sell their very souls to hell for spite : 
All these urge on my rank envenomed spleen, 
And with keen satire edge my stabbing pen, 
That its each home-set thrust their blood may draw, 
Each drop of ink like aquafortis gnaw. 
Red-hot with vengeance, thus I’ll brand disgrace 
So deep no time shall e’er the marks deface ; 
Till my severe and exemplary doom 
tS) wider than their guilt, till it become 

ore dreaded than the bar, and frighten worse 
Than damning Popes’ anathemas and curse. 


den’s Satires were of a special character, directed against indi- 
viduals, against Shaftesbury’ and. his litical followers, against 
Shadwell and fellow-poetasters. Oldham followed Horace and 
Juvenal, and was a satirist of the manners of the time. He has 
contributed much towards Lord Macaulay’s well-known descrip- 
tion of the domestic chaplain of the seventeenth century :— 


Some think themselves exalted to the sky 
If they light in some noble family. 
Diet, an horse, and thirty pound a year, 
Besides the advantage of his lordship’s ear, 
4 the business and State 
things that in a youngster’s sense soun' t. 
Little the inexperienced does know 
What slavery he oft must undergo, 
Who, though in silken scarf and cassock dressed, 
Wears but a gayer livery at best ; 
When dinner calls, the implement must wait 
With holy words to consecrate the meat ; 
But hold it for a favour seldom known, 
If he be deigned the honour to sit down. 
Soon as the tarts appear, Sir Crape, withdraw, 
Those dainties are not for a spiritual maw ; 
Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 
Hard by the cistern with your cup in hand; 
There for diversion you may = your teeth, 
Till the kind voider { comes for your relief. 
For mere board wages such their freedom sell ; 
Slaves to an hour and vassals to a bell ; 
And if the enjoyment of one day be stole, 
They are but prisoners out upon parole. 
Always the marks of sla: remain, 
And they, though loose, still drag about their chain 
And where the mighty prospect after all ? 
A chaplainship se up and seven years’ thrall, 
The menial thing, rs, for a reward 
Is to some slender benefice preferred ; 
With this proviso bound, that he must wed 
My lady’s antiquated waiting-maid, 
In dressing only skilled and marmelade. 
A stanza from Oldham’s “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” in which he 
preceded Dryden by several years, will give a specimen of another 
style of his poetry :— 
Music’s the cordial of a troubled breast, 
The softest remedy that grief can find ; 
The gentle spell that charms our care to rest, 
And calms the ruffled passions of the mind, 
Music does all our joy refine, 
It gives the relish to our wine ; 
*Tis that gives rapture to our love, 
And wings devotion to a pitch divine ; 
*Tis our chief bliss on earth, and half our heaven above. 
The chief interest of Oldham’s poems is now historical; for the 
drawing-room, and for ladies who are not philosophers, they can- 
not be recommended. But the student of the manners and eae. 
ture of the times cannot dispense with them, and their merit is suffi- 
cient to require an adequate supply for English gentlemen’s and 
public libraries. In 1854 Mr. Robert Bell conceived the idea of 
republishing Oldham in what he called “a revised and carefully an- 
notated edition of the English poets.” The series was a lamentable 
failure. Mr. Bell, though ul in writing biographical sketches, 


* The Jesuit at St. Omer’s. Thename must here be 
a college mi pronounced as 
¢ Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey. 


3 The basket, or tray, in which the relics of the dinner were carried away. | 


was without scholarship, and without critical knowledge of Eng- 
lish language and verse ; and his texts, though much vaunted, are, 
from ignorance and gross negligence, singularly faulty. His edition 
of Oldham furnishes abundant proof of this statement. Groat is 
printed for goat in the following couplet :— 

Those who did first in cap yf essay, 

When the vile goat was all the poet’s pay. 


Carthaginian is printed Carthagenian. Father Simon, a well-known 
French writer on divinity, is Father Simeon, probably from some 
confusion with a late Cambridge preacher of the name. 


Discourse all Reynolds and the Passions through 


is Mr. Bell’s change from “ Reynolds on the Passions.” Dr. 
Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, was author of a treatise on the 
Passions and Faculties of the Soul of Man. Strangury is printed 
stranguary. Through and thorough were used in Oldham’s time in- 
discriminately; but Mr. Bell must needs substitute, in violation 
of metre, thorough for through in this line :— 

Give me your through-paced rogue who scorns to be. 


Sheriff and sheriffalty were Oldham’s words, the accent being on 

the syllable <ff, and the e of the first syllable all but elided in 
ronunciation. With this caution, the two following lines of 
Idham sound all right :— 


Whether for sheriff he has been known to pine. 
And all the under-sheriffalties of life not worth a name. 


But Mr. Bell prints shrieve and under-shrievalties, Prentice and 
complice were the current words for apprentice and accomplice. 
Mr. Bell, where he can, turns a prentice and a complice into ap- 
prentice and accomplice; and where there is not the a to help him, 
puts an apostrophe before prentice (’prentice). Similarly he puts 
_an apostrophe before scape, the word of that day, thinking that it 
_ must be an abbreviation of escape. Oldham, warning a poor poet 
of his bitter end, writes: 

Mayst thou go on unpitied till thou be 

Brought to the parish-badge and beggary. 


Mr. Bell changes parish-badge to parish-bridge. Courtesy he must 
turn into courteousness. | Common-shore, the spelling of the time, 
he alters to common-sewer ; the pronunciation shore is not extinct ; 
it here fits the rhyme :— 
The common-shore 
Where France does all her filth and ordure pour. 


Mystery, the obviously correct word, is turned by Mr. Bell into 
mastery in the following passage :— 


One of the meanest workmen in the town 
Can imitate the nails or hair in stone, 

And to the life enough perhaps, who yet 
Wants mystery to make the work complete, 


We cannot conceive why Mr. Bell should have turned inhabitant 
of into the clumsy inhaliter to in the following lines :— 

Hail Thou, the world’s Redeemer! whom to free 

From bonds of death and endless misery, 

Thou thought’st it no disdain to be 

Inhabitant of low mortality. 


We have probably given instances enough to prove our assertion. 
Mr. Bell specially stated in the preface to his Oldham that “ the 
text, which in all former editions is full of errors and corruptions, 
has been carefully revised throughout.” There lies before us one 
of the earlier editions—the sixth, of 1703—with a fine ng | 
of the poet by Van der Gucht, with large type, on stout paper, an 
of y small octavo form, which, subject only to some slight 

rinter’s errors, has a good text. The question of B : 
Bidham is a delicate one; but Mr. Bell has boldly Bowdleriz 
and with very questionable discretion. After all, those who wish 
to study the real Oldham must a as he is; virgins and 
boys must leave him alone. All wi 
was too squeamish in changing these lines in 
of the Ninth Satire of Horace’s First Book :— 
“ Come, let us take a bottle.” I cried, “No! 
Sir, I am in a course, and dare not now.” 


To be in a course of medicine does not seem so indecent; but Mr. 
Bell thought right to substitute Sir, I’m an invalid, forgetting pro- 
bably that this substantive use of invalid, a later importation 
the ch, was not known to Oldham. If Oldham’s works should 
ever be reprinted to take their place among classics with the 
works of Butler, of Dryden, of Marvell, of Pope, of Prior, and 
of Swift, it is to be hoped that Mr. Bell’s ways of change will 
be avoided. One instance, by the way, of his bad editing has 
been omitted. In Oldham’s poem to the memory of Charles 
Morwent there is a puzzling word :— 
ish through member 

Whereby frail flesh in torture dies. 
Gemonies is a word used by some of Oldham’s predecessors for 
torments—derived, it need not be said, from the scale , 
the stairs of groans, by which criminals of Rome were hurri 
from prison into the Tiber to a drowning death. Ben Jonson uses 
it ; iavcland uses it. Mr. Bell, of course, knew nothing of the 
Latin word; he may have thought gemontes an indecency. He 
cut the Gordian knot by substituting agonies, 


probably say that Mr. Bell 
Idham’s imitation 
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FREEMAN’S SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY.* © 

is a wonderful little a of of 

clearness, of learning as of plainn apa vg we gather 
from the preface, it is intended to serve as the introduction to a 
series of special Histories of the principal European countries, 
which wil aim at putting forth “clear and correct views of 
history in simple —_ and in the smallest space and cheapest 
form in which it could be done.” As far as size and cheapness 
are concerned the present work certainly justifies the p of 
of the history of the civilized w is 


three hundred and sixty pases. 


ferring (sometimes a little oddly perh: 
amie word for a thing to the high-flown 


gifts is shown in this little book at its best. The restriction of 
size has in fact told advantageously on its writer’s style; he has 
not been tempted by space, as in his larger work, into occasional 
fits of rhetoric or repetition. On the contrary, he is throughout 
terse and vigorous, rapid in movement, and clear and lucid in ex- 
pression. One of its greatest merits as a book for schools is that 
there is no mistaking throughout what its writer means. He has 
realized, what so few writers of school books realize, that boys and 
beginners need for a start in any branch of knowledge simply 
clear ideas put in clear words. No doubt a great reformation 
been ma about of late in this respect, but the reformation has 

from the simple fact that school books have at last begun 
to be written by men who are really masters of their subjects. 
Mr. Freeman’s success proves, as that of Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall proved before, that learning of a high order is pretty sure 
toe itself in a clear and simple way. 

- It is the special work of an introductory sketch of this kind to 
fay down the “ main principles” which, in Mr. Freeman’s phrase, 
are to be “ taken for granted” in the works which follow, and to 
define the general lines of historic treatment to which the after 
Histories will have to conform. We have to go a very little way in 
the work before we see what some at least of these “main prin- 
ciples” are likely to be. Here, as in his Old English History for 
Children, Mr. Freeman at once dismisses the traditional mode of 
teaching history as if it were a set of indubitable facts dropped 
straight down from heaven. From the first his reader is made to 
regard it simply as an account of the past which is founded on 
just such evidence as we require for the establishment of any fact 
in the present, and to bear in mind that its certainty and fulness 
must vary with the fulness and certainty of the evidence on which 
it rests. It is so wonderfully difficult to get these simple truths 
into men’s heads that one can hardly begin too early ; but there is 
another reason for especially insisting on them in a school book 
such as this. History has been so recently introduced into our 
educational course that teachers have hardly yet learned in what its 
educational value really consists. It is so easy to regard it as 
means ofenforcing “ moral lessons” —that is to say, whatever conclu- 
sions the teacher himself has a fancy for—that its use as a means of 
training the mind to estimate the real worth of evidence and the real 
correspondence of statements with the facts on which statements 
are based is too generally forgotten. It is clear, at any rate, that 
the establishment of the principle of evidence will spare learners 
a vast deal of unlearni en Mr. Freeman places the be- 
ginning of “trustworthy ” Greek history at the Persian wars, or 

e beginning of “trustworthy ” Roman history at the Gaulish 

ion, he no doubt runs counter to ordinary school books. But 
a boy who thus learns at once to distinguish between what is 
“ trustworthy ” and what is not will not have first to fill his head 
with a world of legendary rubbish in the belief that he is learn- 
ing history, and then, in the same belief, to set about the task of 
geting the rubbish out of it again. Ifthe new historical method, 
owever, rejects much that has hitherto been taught, it must be 
remembered that it introduces much that has never been taught 
atall. The ablest and the most interesting part of Mr. Freeman’s 
little work lies at its very — He seizes, as the foundation 
of his book, the unity which has been given to European history 
by the linguistic discoveries of modern times. In a few clear 
he parts off the Aryan race from its rival families of man- 
Fis, follows its migrations eastward and westward, and by an 
imgemious application of geography shows how the physical 
characteristics of Europe determined the relative development of 
its various branches as they settled in their historie bounds :— 

A ce at the map will show that of the three continents which form 
the World, Europe, Asia, and Africa, the first two are far more closely 
connected with one another than either of them is with the third. Africa 
is a vast peninsula—in our own day indeed it may be said to have become 
an island—united to the other two by a very narrow isthmus. But Europe 
and Asia form one continuous mass, and in some parts the boundary be- 
tween the two is purely artificial. Some maps, fer instance, make the Don 
the ; others make it the Volga, The most northern and the 
most. central parts of Europe and Asia form continuous geographical 
wholes; it is only the southern parts of the two continents which are quite 
eut off from one another. And it is on these southern parts of each that the 
earliest reeorded history, at all events the earliest recorded history of the 
— nations, begins. Central Europe and Central Asia form one great 

id maas of nearly unbroken territory. The southern parts of each conti- 
nent, the lands below these central masses, consist of a series of peni 9 
running in the case of Europe into the great inland sea called the Mediter- 


* General Sketch of European History. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1872. 


ranean—the sea which brings all three continents into connexion—in the 
case of Asia into the ocean itself. Europe then consists of a great central 
plain, cut off by a nearly unbroken mountain-range from a system of islands 
and peninsulas to the south, which is again balanced to the north by a sort 
of secondary system of islands and peninsulas, the Baltic being a sort of 
northern Mediterranean. We might almost say the same of Asia, as the 
mouths of the great rivers which run to the north form several peninsulas 
and inland seas, But then this part of the world has always been, so to 
speak, frozen up, and it never has played, nor can play, any part in history. 
Itisonly when a geographical picture of this kind is fairly grasped 
by abeginner that he really understands the course of history—the 
successive seizure of the southern peninsulas of Europe by the 
advancing Aryans, the priority of Greek civilization to that of 
Italy, or the late date at which the historical importance of central 
and northern Europe begins. But we have quoted it not merely 
as a specimen of intelligent teaching, of the teaching which counts 
on something more than mere memory and parrot work in the 
learner—the converse, in a word, of the sort of teaching which 
has hitherto dished up history as a mere jumble of so-called 
“dates and facts,” and made it of all his studies the most tedious 
and hateful to a schoolboy—but as a specimen of the vast store of 
new material which the critical method, while robbing him of 
his “legends” and “ pretty” stories, places at the command of a 
teacher of history. 

If Mr. Freeman finds a centre of ethnographical unity in the 
Aryan race, he finds a centre of political unity in Rome. “Through 
the whole of our sketch,” he says at its opening, “ we must be 
ever thinking of Rome, ever looking to Rome, sometimes looking 
forward to it, sometimes looking back to it, but always having 
Rome in our mind as the centre of the whole story.” The common 
division of the subject into “ Ancient” and “ Modern”? History, 
in spite of the sanction which Mr. Gladstone has recently 
attempted to give it in an Act of Parliament, is silently brushed 
aside for a threefold division of a very different sort—namely, the 
history of the States out of which the Roman Empire was formed, of 
the Empire itself, and of the States which arose out of the breaking 
up of the Empire. Of these the first portion is the least complete. 
By the limitation of his sketch to European history Mr. Freeman 
escapes the necessity of dealing with Egypt or Assyria, but, how- 
ever convenient such a limitation may be, it can hardly be regarded 
as historical. The influence of Egypt, at any rate, as the first in- 
stance of a really organized State, on the later destinies of the 
world, can have hardly been less than that of Phcenicia, and Mr. 
Freeman has devoted one of his most ing pages to the 
Phenicians. The political life of Greece, on the other hand, is 
admirably realized :— 

The Greeks with their many small States were the first people from whom 
we can learn any lessons in the art of politics, the art of ruling and per- 
suading men according to law. The little commonwealths of Greece were 
the first States at once free and civilized which the world ever saw. They ~ 
were the first States which gave birth to great statesmen, orators, and 
generals who did great deeds, and to great historians who set down their 
great deeds in writing. It was in the Greek commonwealths, in short, that 
the political and intellectual life of the world began. 

But it is not till he reaches Rome that Mr. Freeman is at his 
best. He grasps boldly and at once the continuity of its history 
as the thread on which to string the history of the world :— 

~ This [he says of the rule of Augustus] is the beginning of the Roman 
Empire, but the rest of the history of Europe is the history of the Roman 
Empire in one shape or another, and we shall see that the title of Roman 
Emperor went on almost to our own times. The first Emperor then was 
Caius Julius Czsar Octavianus, and we may count the — as beginning 
in B.c. 27, when he received the title of Augustus. The mperor was 
Francis, King of Germany, who gave up the Empire in a.p. 1806. The 
differences between the early and the later Emperors we shall see as we 
go on, but there was a continuous succession between them without 
any break. 

We may goiee demur to the title of “the Heathen Empire,” 
which Mr. Freeman gives to the period before Constantine, but 
he has brought finely out the Roman character of Christianity 
itself :—“ Christianity has hardly anywhere taken firm and lasting 
root except in those countries which either formed part of the 
Roman Empire or learned their religion and civilization from it, 
and from this time the history of the Church and of the Empire 
go together.” We may note, as characteristic of the way in 
which old blunders are quietly set aside, the mode in which the 
“Close of the Western Empire,” so famous in the pages of 
Gibbon, is reduced to its true proportions :— 

In 476 the succession of the Western Emperors came to an end, and the 
way in which it eame to an end marks the way in which the names and 
titles of Rome were kept on while all power was passing into the hands of 
the Barbarians. The Roman Senate voted that one Emperor was enough, 
and that the Eastern Emperor Zeno should rule over the whole Empire. 
But at the same time Zeno was made to entrust the government of Italy, 
with the title of Patrician, to Odoacer, the chief of a German people called 
the Heruli. Thus the Roman Empire went on at Constantinople, or New 
Rome, while Italy and the Old Rome itself passed into the power of the 
Barbarians. Still the Roman laws and names went on, and we may be sure 
that any man in Italy would have been much surprised if he had told 
that the Roman Empire had come to an end. 


We have the same clear grasp of this central fact of the Empi 

through the later times of Otto and the German Cesars, while 
the story of the Eastern Empire is restored to something 
of its real importance. We could have borne, however, 
a little more of this; indeed we should not have grumbled 
if up to the capture of Constantinople the two Empires 
or divisions of the Empire had been kept side by side 
as common centres of Christendom, rather the Eastern 
thrown into the und. From the end of Frederick IL’s 
reign the imperial unity of European history is lost, and with it 
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we lose much of the clearness and definiteness which has up to 
this point marked Mr. Freeman’s sketch. His “centre” is no 
longer central; Italy, as he confesses, now becomes “the centre 
of Europe,” and though the revolution of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the rise of intelligence, commerce and nationality, 
is told with a good deal of vigour, the old unity of treatment dis- 
appears. ‘he three chapters in which Mr. Freeman has con- 
densed the history of Europe from the close of the middle ages to 
the French Revolution indicate in their very titles, “The Great- 
ness of Spain,” “ The Greatness of France,” and “ The Greatness of 
Russia,” an “ outerness” of view which stands fatally in the .wa: 
of a real grasp of the times. The truth is that events groupe 
themselves round ideas rather than round this State or that, and 
that religious, political, and intellectual freedom are the three 

oints in which the history of the three centuries finds its centre. 
Rothing proves this more clearly than the case of the eighteenth 
century. Within the bounds of Europe the only great political 
upgrowth, so far as the map goes, was that of Russia; but what- 
ever may be its after results, Russia has not as yet influenced 
European history in any considerable degree. Whether we are right 
or wrong, however, in our judgment of the cause, it is certain that, 
in spite of great fulness and accuracy of detail, Mr. Freeman gives 
us no such clear notion of the new world of European history as 
he gives us of the old. 

But whether in the modern or ancient parts of this little sketch, 
we feel throughout that we are in the hands of an historian. The 
whole book is a model of historic method. Nothing can be better 
than the care and precision with which the voces equivoce of 
history are disentangled from each other, and what people call 
“ natural’ blunders guarded against. When, for instance, Mr. 
Freeman is dealing with Cesar’s conquests, and is stating that 
the Romans now “first began to have to do with people of 
our own race,” he is careful to add that “ our own people, the 
English, were still in their old land by the Elbe, and Caesar never 
came near them.’”’ In a host of little phrases we see the differ- 
ence between a really accurate writer and the mere compilen 
When a boy reads that Mary of Scotland was “ kept in ward for 
many years,” he would note the phrase, and escape a very natural 
blunder about the character of Mary’s detention. So in the 
admirable account of the Swiss League common errors on the 
subject are simply prevented by the quiet sentence which describes 
it as “one of the many German leagues which circumstances 
allowed to become more independent than the others, and, as it 
turned out, to survive them.” The book is no doubt weakest on 
the intellectual and moral side of history. There is always a 
touch of reluctance and of coldness in the way in which Mr. 
Freeman approaches literary or artistic or religious matters which 
makes his touch uncertain and vague. When a boy hears that 
“mere learning and science flourished as they had never flourished 
before ”’ after the conquest of Macedon, he may gladly ask for a 
more exact description of the additions to human knowledge 
which the world owes to Aristotle and Alexandria. The same 
inadequate style of statement sometimes results from Mr. Free- 
man’s endeavours to avoid the shoals of theology. “ In England,” 
he tells us, “ John Wycliffe, a doctor of Oxford, had written against 
many things in the received belief and practice of the times, 
especially against the begging Friars, that is, the Dominicans and 
Franciscans who professed to live on alms.” Had this been the 
“special” point of Wycliffe’s teaching, one hardly sees why he 
should have been more heretical than the Archbishop of h 
or a hundred other orthodox opponents of the Friars. We 
see, too, why, when Wycliffe is mentioned, all mention of Sa- 
vonarola should be omitted. Florence, in fact, fares a little badly. 
We are no lovers of the Medici, but to say that “in the later 
days of Florence there were no men like Dante ” is to leave out 
a figure quite as great, the figure of Michael Angelo. We 
take Mr. l'reeman’s steady use of the right names of people 
to be one of the best points of his book, but these again 
are wavering when we cross the Alps. “Jane I.” and 
“Jane IL.” of Naples are hardly known by those titles in 
Neapolitan history, and if, as is possible, the intention was to 
point out that these princesses were not Neapolitan, but evin, 
* Jane” is hardly more Angevin than Neapolitan. From the sin 
of allusiveness Mr. Freeman is freer in this little book than in 
any of his other writings; still, in his ebullition of wrath when 
“ the Turkish fleet was actually brought by the Most Christian King 
into the waters of Italy and Provence,” a beginner could hardly be 
expected to — Francis I, in the title which points the 
sneer. The simplicity of the style is here and there a little 
forced and pedantic. When we hear that the Parthenon was 
“broken down” in 1684, we hardly realize that it was in fact 
“blown up; ” and we doubt the grammatical correctness of such a 
sentence as, “A state which does this can never hold up for good 
against one which uses native armies.” In such a phrase, too, 
as “ Antonius did nothing great, for he was utterly bewitched by 
Kleopatra,” the style fairly topples over from simplicity into 
archaic affectation. “But” and “now” are far too thickly 

rinkled over Mr. Freeman’s pages in this asin his other books. 

e point out flaws of this minute order simply because graver 
faults are wanting. The exactness of the book is wonderful. We 
pause indeed at the statement that Venice “ had gradually become 
uite independent as it was now,” in 1201; but the question is a 

ifficult one, and there is something novel and refreshing in run- 
ning over three hundred pages of a school history with the detec- 
tion of hardly a single error. What it wants to make it complete 
is a sketch map attached to every chapter, and a revision of the 


summaries at the close of each, some of which to us the 
weakest things in the book. If we have sieatl alten notice 
over some of the digressions which are scattered over its pages, it 
has not been from any mistake as to their merit. Such an ex- 
cursus as that on the ance tongues, or that on the bearing of 
language on the early European literature, are models of the brief 
treatment of t subjects. The special merit of the book, in 
fact, lies in this—that while simple enough for the boy learner in 
our schools, it contains a mass of information from which the most 
advanced historical students will find much to glean. We can 
only hope that the after volumes of the series will fulfil the pro- 
mise of this introductory “ Sketch.” 


PAUL’S FAUST.* 

S the Iliad and Odyssey are the t representative -m 
A of the Greek heroic considered the 
great representative pogm of modern European life. Both works 
are almost impossible to translate, and both have a wonderful fas- 
cination for translators. Already the translations of Faust bid fair 
to be as numerous as the translations of Homer, notwithstanding 
that the worshippers of Homer had the start of the worshippers of 
Goethe by full two centuries. In both cases, too, a somewhat similar 
progressive development may be observed in the aims and ambi- 
tions of those who undertake the work. The authors of the earlier 
attempts are satisfied with producing an effect sufficiently like that 
of the original to convey a fairly correct general notion to the 
reader who relies on the translation alone ; they pay comparatively 
little attention to the details of interpretation, and still less do 
they concern themselves to follow the particular form and structure 
of their text.. Succeeding translators, however, gradually come to 
take a stricter view of their office. They set themselves to reproduce 
the work for foreign readers, not merely in its features of general 
interest, but in its national and artistic individuality; instead of 
filling in the outline according to the genius of their own litera- 
ture, they strive to present an image full and exact at all points. 
The difficult constructions and unfamiliar forms which their pre- 
decessors thought it allowable to evade or soften are now regarded 
as an integral part of the thing to be rendered, which it would be 
an abandonment of duty not to cope with. And at last it may so 
fall out that the interpreter is carried away by his zeal for literal 
fidelity even to forgetfulness of his first duty, which is to make 
himself understood. There is much Homeric translation executed 
by very competent scholars which is all that could be desired but 
for one defect—that, whatever else it may be, it is not English 
verse. The translations of Faust have not yet arrived at this 
extreme, but they are quite past the primitive stage marked by 
the other extreme, and for the future we may expect them to err 
rather by straining after an impossible adherence to the very words 
of the poet than by wandering into diffuseness. This is at once 
apparent when we compare Anster’s spirited paraphrase of Faust— 
still the English version in which the first panel Goethe's tragedy 
is most commonly known—with Mr. Bayard Taylor’s elaborate 
work, or with Mr. Paul’s volume now before us. 

There is no question but that the later fashion of translating 
is preferable to the older, if the result is judged either from the 
purely artistic point of view or by the help afforded to those who 
wish to use the translation as a commentary on the original. It 
is perhaps not so certain that the literal method now prevailin 
makes any material difference—at least any difference so materia 
as to be in itself worth the additional toil and trouble—to the class 
of readers whose wants a translator is presumed chiefly to con- 
template ; those, namely, to whom the mother-tongue of the book 
is unknown. Indeed any determined preservation of the letter in 
a shape to them strange, and perhaps unwelcome, may be a posi- 
tive hindrance to their entering into the spirit of the author. At 
all events the most popular translations have, as a fact, belonged 
to what we may call -the pre-scientifie class. As to Faust, we 
entertain a belief which may be deemed a very shocking heresy 
by orthodox German culture; but, having weighed the conse- 
quences, we are nevertheless deliberately of opinion that the right 
way for an Englishman to know something of Faust, if he cannot 
see the play acted in German, which is the best way of all, or 
read it in German, which is the next best way, is to take his firstim- 
pression from Gounod’sopera. Thesuperficial ornaments of the piece 
do no justice to the dramatic insight and sympathy of the composer, 
which are the more felt the oftener the work is heard. And 
when M. Faure plays Mephistopheles, whoever has seen him has 
seen the very Mephistopheles off Goethe. Next to this, our advice 
would be to go to Mr. Bayard Taylor's version, which was noticed 
at some length in this journal at the time of its appearance.. It is 
on the whole wonderfully successful in combining accuracy with 
freedom and beauty of language; it preserves the original metres 
with great exactness ; it.has the advantage—to our mind a consi- 
derable one—of comprising the Second Part ; and its notes, though 
of some bulk, are an addition which no careful reader of Faust 
will be inclined to call superfluous. There may, however, be 
those who are alarmed at the proportions of Mr. Bayard Taylor's 
work, and would rather take their chance of obscurities than ac- 
cept a poem laden with the apparatus of criticism; and such less 
patient readers will find in Mr. Paul’s new contribution a render- 
ing closer and not less readable than is tee by any of his rivals 
except Mr. Bayard Taylor, who is not likely to be disturbed yet 


* Faust. A Tragedy, by Goethe. Transiated in Rime, by C. Kegan 
Paul. London: King & Co. 1872. 
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awhile in the acy which he has fairly won. It is difficult, 
and perhaps ly justifiable, to speak with confidence from the 
impression produced by comparing a translation step by step with 
the original and with other translations. The only way in which 
a really complete and satisfactory opinion might be formed would be 
for the critic to tell off one half of his brain to forget all about the 
existence of an original, and read the book through simply as an 
English poem, while the other half looked after the analytical and 
comparative department of the task. Unfortunately science has 
not yet made any such division of labour possible ; and instead of 
getting two distinct results of two processes, we have to find our 
way to a sort of mixed conclusion as best we can. We may at 
once state our conclusion in this case before going into any details. 
Mr. Paul is a zealous and on the whole a faithful interpreter, though 
his power now and then falls obviously short of his will—which 
perhaps amounts to no more than saying that a translator cannot 
to be Goethe’s equal. He aims at an exactness as nearly 
literal as may be, translating line for line ; accordingly he is best 
in sustained and continuous scenes, not so happy in the more 
abrupt flights of poetry, and least successful in the songs and 
other pieces to which the literal method is not fairly applicable. 
It will be juster, we think, to take an extract from a compara- 
tively unconspicuous place to show the general execution of the 
work than to select any of the most renowned and most difficult 
We choose the soldiers’ song and Faust’s speech to 
agner immediately following it, in the early scene before the 
te 
SOLDIERS. 
Cities that tower, 
Walled o’er the plain, 
Maidens with haughty, 
Scornful disdain, 
These would I gain! 
Keen is the struggle, 
Lordly the pay ! 
Rings out the bugle, 
Rousing us all, 
Whether we conquer, 
Whether we fall. 
That is a storming ! 
That is a life! 
Cities and maidens 
Yield in the strife. 
Keen is the struggle, 
Lordly the pay! 
Soon are the soldiers 
Up and away. 
Faust and WAGNER. 
FAUST. 
The rivers and streams are freed from ice 
Through the springtide’s bright and quickening glow; 
Green buds of hope in the valieys blow; 
Old winter away in his weakness hies 
Back to the rude hills from below. 
Thence, in his flight, he only hurls 
In streaks over the greening plain 
A harmless scatter of icy pearls, 
The sun in his scorn dissolves again ; 
Everywhere rises motion and form, 
All with colour is quick and warm ; 
‘Though no flowers are in the field, 
Men in their best the tints can yield. 
yourself round, and from the height 
Back to the city direct your sight. 
Out of the dark and hollow portals 
Presses a varied swarm of mortals ; 
They sun themselves gaily with one accord, 
And greet the arising of the Lord: 
revel rings loud and clear ; 
i the people is here, 
old and young are glad and 3 
I dare be Man with them to-day. i 


We subjoin part of Mr. Bayard Taylor's version for 
parison :— 


The vi 
The 


com- 


SOLDIERS. 
Castles, with lofty 
Ramparts and towers, 
Maidens disdainful 
In Beauty’s array, 
Both shall be ours! 
Bold is the venture, 
Splendid the pay! 
Lads, let the trumpets 
For us be suing,— 
Calling to pleasure, 
Calling to ruin. 
Stormy our life is ; 
Such is its boon! 
Maidens and castles 
Capitulate soon. 
Bold is the venture, 
the pay! 
nd the soldiers go marching, 
Marching away. 
FAUST. 
quickening glance of the gracious 3 
The colours of hope to the valley cling, oming 
And weak old Winter himself must shiver, 
Withdrawn to the mountains, a crownless king: 
Whence, ever retreating, he sends again 
showers of sleet that darkle 
In across the green o’ the plain. 
* 


Out of the hollow, gloomy gate, 
The motley throngs come forth elate ; 
Each will the joy of the sunshine hoard, 
To honour the Day of the Risen Lord ! 
Our opinion that ballads do not admit of close translation will be 
justified, we think, by reference to Margaret's songs. Both in the 
King of Thule, and in the unapproachable Meine Ruh ist hin, we 
rather prefer Mr. Theodore Martin’s version to any other; for his 
manner of treatment, which is to be graceful and poetical with- 
out very strict verbal accuracy, is in these instances the only right 
and practicable one ; and Mr. Paul, and even Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
unwilling to give up any part of the letter, are baffled in their 
efforts to do justice to the letter and the spirit at once. The 
opening of the Dedication, as rendered by Mr. Paul, may be added 
as a further specimen of his handling :— 
“As once ye passed before my troubled sight, 
Again ye near me forms who come and go! 
Shall I attempt to-day to clasp you tight ? 
Feel my heart bent to each delusive show ? 
Ye press me close! So be it; put forth your might. 
Who out of cloud and vapour round me grow ; 
The magic breath which waves about your train 
Brings youthful tremors to my breast again. 
Ye bring the pictures of a happier time, 
Many dear shadowy visions round me move ; 
And like an old and half-recited rime, 
Friendship returns with you and early love; 
And pain grows fresh, my grief renews the prime 
Of life perplexed like labyrinthine grove, 
Naming those dear ones, who, in fair days done, 
Found not the joys they hoped for, and are gone. 
In one way indeed these lines are not a fair test, for they contain 
two slips in one stanza, which is by no means according to the 
average of the work. We cannot tell how “ half-recited ” comes 
to stand for halbverklungnen, nor what a “labyrinthine grove” has 
to do with labyrinthisch irren Lauf. The exigency of the metre is 
not enough to justify the intrusion of a foreign idea which almost 
seems to have been unconsciously suggested by the resemblance in 
sound of Lauf and Laube. 

We must not leave Mr. Paul’s book without giving him due 
praise for one thing, which, though it is only collateral to the 
merits of his translation, deserves to be specially mentioned. He 
has the courage to spell rime throughout as it ought to be spelt, 
and as it may perhaps yet be spelt some day if a few more writers 
will run the risk of being thought eccentric in the cause of the 
English tongue. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON ACCENT AND QUANTITY.* 


We. were very near framing a most hopeless wish—namely, that 
we could become young again and go and learn Greek in 
Professor Blackie’s class at Edinburgh. At any rate we wish that 
we could somehow get over that mysterious law of our corporate 
being which drives us to judge of things by the eye only as they 
show themselves on paper. We want to hear Professor Blackie 
at least read Greek; if he could be got to sing it, it would be 
better still. By the Professor's account of himself he has in his 
own person solved the great problem, and has found out how to 
pronounce Greek without neglecting either the accent or the quan- 
tity. This, as some of our readers may know, is a thing which we 
have been long striving after. We have always held that our re- 
ceived pronunciation, which pays no regard to accent, and the 
modern Greek pronunciation, which pays no regard to quantity, 
can neither of them be the right thing. It is quite impossible to 
believe that two such elaborate systems as the Greek quantity and 
the Greek accent can have existed side by side simply for one or 
the other of them to be taken no notice of. Of course the great 
difficulty is to know how to attend to either without sacriticing 
the other to it. Now we had always fancied that Mr. Blackie 
had altogether thrown in his lot with the modern Greeks, that he 
read only by accent, and paid no heed at all to quantity. In this 
we find we were mistaken. The modern Greeks, according to 
him, are right in so far as they attend to accent, wrong in so far 
as they do not attend to quantity. Or perhaps, if we understand 
Mr. Biackie aright, it might be more correct to say that their mis- 
take lies in so attending to accent as to make it the same as quan- 
tity, in making every accented syllable long, and leaving every 
unaccented syllable short. We, on the other hand, in readi 
Greek, do not scruple to lay the accent on a long unaccente 
syllable for fear of leaving it short, and to leave a short accented 
syllable unaccented for fear of making it long. That is to say, 
our mistake and that of the modern Greeks are really the same; 
both start from a hidden belief that accent and quantity are 
the same thing. It is something like the old doctrine of fere 
natur@, from which the English Law has inferred that there 
ought to be Game-laws and the Civil Law has inferred that 
there ought to be none. But Mr. Blackie tells us that it is 
quite possible to pronounce Greek, and that he himself does 
ronounce Greek, in such a way as to avoid either of these wrong 
inferences, because he avoids the wrong assumption from which 
both of them start. Accent is accent, and not something else; 
that is to say, it really is a stress laid on the accented syllable. 
But, according to Mr. Blackie, this stress, though it may lengthen 
the syllable somewhat, does not lengthen it so much as to make it 


* On the Place and Power of Accent in 


) ' Language. By J. Stuart 
Blackie. Edinburgh: Printed for the [Royal] Society for 4 
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along syllable. Still less does the fact that a long syllable is 
anaccented make it a short syllable. About this last there can be 
no doubt. Any one who can say grdndfather and béndhdlder can, 
if he chooses, say dv@pw2og without falling either into dv@pomo¢ or 
av@pamoc. This we have often said before. Our difficulty has 
always lain on the other side—how to say cogia without making the 
tlong. But Mr. Blackie says that this can be done also, And, 
after several efforts, we are inclined to think that it can. To be 
sure, with us it needs a good deal of effort to do it. But very 
likely it might be otherwise if we had been taught by Mr. Blackie 
from the beginning. And very ery | it might be otherwise even 
now if we had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Blackie utter a 
ee deal of Greek. Still we think that the effort must always 
ave been something of an effort, and that it is to the fact that it 
always was something of an effort that the whole later history of 
the matter is owing. 
Blackie reminds us we often 
t the ter part of the changes in language, phonetic decay 
and the owing mere idleness. will not 
take the trouble to utter in full a sound which it needs some little 
effort to utter. All manner of nice distinctions thus get wiped out, 
and the four distinct sounds of rite, write, right, and wright all 
come to be uttered alike. The fact is undoubted, but it suggests 
some curious speculations as to the state of mind of those men of 
earlier times who did not feel any dislike to the trouble of uttering 
everything in full. And this question is only part of another— 
namely, how men went on for ages instinctively obeying elaborate 
rules about inflexions and the like, rules so elaborate, and enjoin- 
ing forms so full, that what we get in any form of written Greek 
or written Teutonic comes to little more than traces and survivals. 
But, however this may be, the fact of the idleness of succeeding 
generations of men in most of the world with regard to the 
utterance of sounds is beyond alldoubt. And it is doubtless owing 
to this cause that accent supplanted quantity as the rule of verse 
both in Greek and.in Latin. That is to say, instead of going 
a the subtle process which was needed to keep a short ac- 
cented syllable from becoming long, or to keep a long unaccented 
syllable from becoming short, men found it less trouble to let the 
accent determine the quantity, to let all syllables on which the 
stress came be long, and not to trouble themselves particularly 
whether those on which the stress did not come were left long or 
short. Thus we get the accentual metres which supplanted the 
quantitative metres both in Greek and Latin. We say in Latin 
as well as in Greek, because the natural Latin metre through the 
whole of the middle ages was that accentual metre which sounds 
so much like a revival of the old Saturnian. Men went on writing 
hexameters and pentameters, but it was as a learned exercise, just 
as men write them now. Anything that was meant to be popular 
was accentual, whether it was written in Latin, English, or Iieack. 
In Greek, we need not say, the metres which depended on quan- 
tity went out of use altogether, and the or:yoi wodiruoi and metres 
of the same kind became universal. Our own notion is that purely 
accentual pronunciation came in very early, and that poems like the 
hexameters of Nonnus were a mere learned exercise on the part of 
men whose common pronunciation went wholly by accent. We 
need not to prove that till the sixteenth century all people in all 
we of Christendom who knew any Greek at all sounded it as the 
reeks did—that is, without any regard to quantity, or, in more 
accurate speech, making accent to serve as quantity. Then came 
the reaction in favour of quantity which began with Erasmus, of 
the whole literature of which Mr. Blackie has given a very valu- 
able and interesting summary. The main point is that Erasmus 
did not at all want people to neglect the accent, but only to attend 
to the quantity as well. That is what Mr. Blackie wants us to 
do now. Erasmus himself complains of the dulness and careless- 
ness of those who, because they were called on to attend to the 
— immediately began to pay no attention to the accent. 
hat is to say, the ditticulty of attending to both at once was again 
felt, and, as the Greeks themselves had ages before sacrificed the 
quantity to the accent, so now Greek scholars in the West sacri- 
ficed the accent to the quantity. It was too much trouble to 
remember to say av@pwzoc, 80, when they were told to leave off 
saying dv@pomoc, they took to saying av’pizoc. Mr. Blackie goes 
through a long list of writers, some of them quite strange to us, 
who have treated the subject at different times between Erasmus 
and our own days. Meetkerche, late in the sixteenth century, 
wrote complaining of the density of those who could not 
reconcile the accent and the quantity; but at the same time he 
seems to have thought that it was a bad job, and that it would 
be better to give in, for a while at least, to the new fashion 
of attending to quantity only. Then at the latter ead of the 
seventeenth century came Isaac Vossius and Hennin, who argued, 
not as a matter of expediency, but as a matter of principle, 
for getting rid of the accents aitogether. But Hennin bears 
®& most important testimony to the fact that the accentual 
pronunciation is still in use in his time, when he proclaims 
“Graecam linguam secundum accentus, ut vulgo ab omnibus huc 
—_— fieri consuerit, pronunciandam non esse.” So at Cambridge 
in Bentley’s time there were still men who sounded Greek by 
accent, though all the remark which so important a fact calls 
out from Bentley’s biographer Bishop Monk is that they must 
have made some strange false quantities. Then comes Wetstein, 
in answer to Hennin, and Bentley himself on the same side as 
Hennin. Then came in England Gally, Foster, and Primatt— 
names we confess with shame hitherto unknown to us, but the 
last of whom must have been a very remarkable echolar in 1770. 


But the most remarkable thing of all was the anonymous work of 
Bishop Horsley in 1796. He saw one fact which we have our- 
selves noticed before now, and which Mr. Blackie also insists on— 
namely, that what we call reading Greek by quantity is really 
not reading it by quantity. In the Bishop’s words as quoted by 
Mr. Blackie :— 

A practice is adopted in this country of reading Greek verse with the 
Latin accent, and this is most absurdly called reading by quantity ; and 
having adopted this strange practice of reading one language by the rules 
of cc it is not unnat that we should wish to prove the practice 
right. 


‘About the truth of Horsley’s saying there can be no doubt; 


but he might have gone on to say—or pene: rather he took for 
granted—that we really read Latin also, not by quantity, but by 
accent. We read either a Greek or a Latin hexameter so as to 
keep up a sort of rhythm, but we certainly do not accurately regard 
the quantity. This is shown by every one feeling a difference 
between reading and scanning. In scanning we really do attend to 
the quantity, and every ear feels the difference. Every ear too is 
offended by a false quantity, if it carries with it a false accent ; but 
a mere neglect of quantity, if it does not affect the accent, is not 
felt to be grievous in the same way. A generation or two back 
men made no difference in reading Greek between the first vowel 
in wédog and that in +éArc, and Mr. Blackie not unjustly rates the 
schoolmasters who make no difference between o in “bonus” and 
oin “nomen,” between a in “cano” anda in “canus.” As a 
rule, in pronouncing Latin, we make the first syllable of a dis- 
syllable long, and the first syllable of a trissyllable short, without 
any regard to its real quantity. Everybody makes the o in 
“bonus” long; many people make the first ¢ in “spiritus ” short. 
Most people make no difference between the o in Socrates and the 
o in Isocrates, and it has been shown over and over again that the 
received way of pronouncing such words as Miltiades and otdo- 
pévny sins as heinously against quantity as the accentual way. In 
all these cases quantity is disregarded, because the neglect of 
quantity does not carry with it any neglect of accent; but the 
moment the breach of quantity carries with it a breach of accent 
as well, our ear is offended, and we cry out “ false quantity.” The 
man who, without compunction, makes the a in “cano” long 
would shriek if any one made the a in “ canebam” short ; one man 
may say spiritusand another spiritus, bat both will shriek if any- 
body calls it spirttus. That is to say, the mere quantity, as 
quantity, goes for a very little ; it is only when accent also is sinned 
against that our ears are really offended. But there can be little 
doubt, as Mr. Munro shows in a passage quoted by Mr. Blackie, 
that exactly the same process has happened in Latin whieh 
happened in Greek, and that a system of accentuation which at 
first did not atfect the quantity has been changed into one which 
does, so that, under pretence of reading Latin by quantity, we 
really read it by an accentual system which makes us inditierent 
to quantity. 

The upshot of all this seems to be, that the genuine rhythm of 
the Greek hexameter must be something quite different from any- 
thing we are used to. In all modern languages, including Greek 
and Latin in their later forms, we know of none but accentual 
metres. Quantity has no direct share in determining the flow 
either of an English verse or of that of a Latin verse in the metre of 
Walter Map. We say direct share, because an English verse which 
is much clogged up with unaccented long syllables sounds 
harsh and awkward, though it is not strictly unmetrical. But, 
in reading the Greek metres we ought to attend to the quantity 
of every syllable, and not merely to the quantity of those 
syllables where the Latin accent requires us to attend to the 
quantity. And we must further attend to the accent of 
every syllable, and must take care that we do not make 
an accented short syllable long, or an unaccented long syllable 
short. We believe that all this may be done; we take for 
granted that Professor Blackie can do it; but still it is rather 
hard to do, and we do not wonder that so elaborate a system 
died out before the simpler accentual metres of later times. 
In the iambic metre, as Mr. Blackie shows, the opposition 
between the two ways of utterance does not come out so strongly 
as it does in the hexameter. What if the iambics of Simonides 
should really have been the first downward step in the direction 
of the ortyoi P 

Mr. Blackie’s paper or pamphlet bears date in 1871, but our 
belief is that we have not had it in our hands so long as that date 
would seem toimply. If it should chance to be otherwise, we 
can only say “ better late than never.” 


HEROINES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


HE contents of this volume fully merit the care which M. 
Louis de Lasteyrie has bestowed on their translation. Not 
only are they interesting as biographical sketches, but they have 
in various ways an historical value. There is an indefinable 
charm in French notices of family life which is rarely to be found 
in corresponding works from English pens, however inspired by 
love or veneration. Homely without being trivial, tender without 
descending to adulation, they seem to combine greater delicacy of 
touch with a much juster insight into the limits of sympathy. 
In addition to this charm, which they exhibit in common with 
such works as the Récit d'une and others of a similar kind, 


* Lives of Madame de Lufayette and of the Duchesse @Ayen, Trans- 
lated by Louis de Lasteyrie. London: Barthes and Lowell. 
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the memoirs under review have an historical interest of their 
own. The very circumstances under which the first of them, the 
memoir of the Duchesse d’Ayen, was wri recall a momentous 
incident in the history of the Revolution—the denunciation and 
subsequent flight of Lafayette. This narrative,” says our trans- 
lator, “was written by Madame de Lafayette in the prison of 
Olmiitz, on the margin of a volume of Buffon, with a toothpick 
and a piece of Indian ink.” Then, too, the fact of the exist- 
ence of so exemplary a wife and mother as the Duchess of Ayen 
during the last years of the reign of Louis XV., and in the ranks 
of the haute noblesse of the ancient régime, that privileged class 
‘whose vices and tyrannies have furnished a text for so much 
stump oratory, is not without an instructive significance. Ofsome 
pesions, as of individuals, it may be said that 

The evil which men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 
History, or the picturesque jargon which sometimes calls itself 
history, has a niche of infamy for a Pompadour and a Du Barry. It 
is silent as to the virtues of an Ayen and a De Noailles. 

But it is from the graphic sketch which it contains of Paris 
under the Terror that this book derives its chief historical 
interest. Of all the victims of the iniquitous Revolutionary 
Tribunal, none are more entitled to excite pity and admiration 
than the Duchess of Ayen and her daughter. e Duchess was a 
lady of sin beauty of character, whose whole life had been 
devoted to the education of her children and to works of piety. But, 
however blameless, a lady who was by birth a D’Aguesseau and by 
marriage a Noailles was not likely in 1793 to escape the tender 
mercies of the Committee of Public Safety. In October of that 
year she was put under arrest, but allowed to remain well 
guarded at the Hétel de Noailles. A strange infatuation would 
seem to have led the Duchess to remain with her daughter, the 
Viscountess de Noailles, at Paris, instead of escaping with the Duke 
to Switzerland, or with her son-in-law to England. This was 
due partly to a religious motive. Let us not murmur at the 
thought,” remarks Madame de Lafayette, “that the motives that 
were constantly attracting them to Paris contributed to prevent 
them leaving that spot so full of danger for them, but where the 
faithful never ceased to find the consolations of religion.” But 
they would also appear to have persistently underrated the danger 
of their situation, in the face too of repeated warnings. In May 
1794 they were ordered to quit the Hotel de Noailles; but, un- 
happily, some steps which they took with respect to their furniture 
reminded the authorities of their existence; and, after having 
been led through Paris from one prison to another, they were at 
last conducted with the Maréchale de Noailles, the aged mother- 
in-law of the Duchess, to the Luxembourg. From the Luxembourg 
there was but one step further—to the fatal Conciergerie. An 
interesting account of the night spent in this dreadful place by 
the three ladies who thus represented three generations of the 
Noailles family, is given by an eye-witness and fellow-prisoner. 
Arriving late in the evening, they were refused food and beds, being 
unable to pay the turnkeys the sum of forty-five francs which they 
wanted to extort from them. Moved by pity, a certain Madame 
Lavet gave up her bed to the old Maréchale, who slept at intervals, 
awaking now and then to read over her acte d’accusation, and, like 
a true Frenchwoman, to arrange her dress and settle her cap, 
utterly unable to realize that that day was to be her last. 
Madame de Noailles obtained a prayer-book and light, and spent 
the whole night in prayer, while her mother and grandmother 
dozed. At six in the morning Mesdames de Boufflers, who were 
also fellow-prisoners, brought them some chocolate, and bade them 
an eternal farewell. Three hours later the Auissiers carried off 
their victims. Unaccountably sanguine to the last, the two elder 
ladies made some arrangements for the event of an acquittal. The 
youngest, who did not doubt of the doom which awaited them, 
thanked Madame Lavet with the charming manner which was in 
her a gift of nature, and added, “ Votre figure est heureuse, vous 
ne zpas.” Their passage to the guillotine is described in great 
detail by the Abbé Carrichon, a non-juring priest who had been 
their spiritual adviser, and who had promised, if ever they went to 
the scaffold, to accompany them thither. This promise it was not 
easy to fulfil, owing to the throng and the difficulty of approaching 
the captives. M. Carrichon made repeated attempts to attract 
their vr mer tf stationing himself at various points on the route 
of the tumbrils as conspicuously as possible, but in vain. At last 
accident favoured his kindly efforts. The street was cleared by 
a sudden thunderstorm, and as the crowd thinned, he found an 
sonny torush forward towards the second cart in which the 

chess and her daughter were seated. The younger of the two 
ladies perceived him, and whispered the fact of his presence to 
her mother. As the cart slackened its pace, the Abbé made a 
ign that he was about to give the prisoners absolution. They 
piously bowed their heads with a look of repentance, contrition, 
and hope. Raising his hand, and without uncovering his head, 
he “pronounced the form of absolution and the words which 
follow it very distinctly and with supernatural attention.” At 
the foot of the scaffold the carts stopped, and were immediately 
surrounded by the soldiers. A ring of numerous spectators was 
soon formed, most of whom were laughing and amusing them- 
selves at the horrible sight. The end of the tragedy may be 
best told in M. Carrichon’s own words :— 
'_ The mother and daughter took a last farewell of each other, and descended 
from the cart. As for me, the outer world disappeared fora moment . . . 
i found myself opposite to the wooden steps which led up to the scaffold. An 
old man, tall and straight, with white hair and good-natured countenance, 


was leaning against it. I was told he was a fermier-général. Near him 
stood a very edifying lady, whom I did not know. Then came the Maréchale 
de Noailles, exactly es me, dressed in black, for she was still in mourn- 
ing for her husband. She was sitting on a block of wood or stone which 
happened to be there, her large eyes fixed with a vacant look. From where 
I stood I could only perceive Madame d’Ayen, whose attitude and counte- 
nance ex the most sublime, unaffected, and devout resignation. 
She looked as she was wont to do when she had the happiness of 
approaching the altar for Holy Communion. . . The Maréchale de 
oailles was the third person who ascended the scaffold. . . Six 
ladies followed. Madame d’Ayen was the tenth. How happy she 
seemed to die before her daughter! The executioner tore off her $ 
as it was fastened by a pin which he had forgotten to remove, he p 
her bair violently, and the pain he caused was visible on her coun- 
tenance, The mother disappeared, the daughter took her plaee. What 
a sight to behold that young creature all in white, looking still = er 
than she really was, like a gentle lamb going to the slaughter! I fanci 
was Witnessing the martyrdom of one of the young virgins or holy women 
whom we read of in the history of the Church. What had happened to the 
mother also happened to her; the same pain in the removal of her cap, then 
the same composure, and the same death. 
It is by the light of such scenes as this that the present attitude 
of political parties in France must be studied. As one reads 
them, one ceases to wonder at the exaggerated dread and passion- 
ate hatred which M. Gambetta and the Red Republic which he is 
supposed to typify excite in the minds of M. de Lasteyrie and 
his friends of the Right. The ghosts of their guillotined an- 
cestors haunt them. 

Madame de Lafayette was a Frenchwoman of a different type 
from her mother and sister. Ardent in temperament, ready of 
speech, full of energy and resource, she was much more fitted for 
the stormy times in which her lot was cast. And her position 
was one of peculiar difficulty, All the traditions of her family and 
education were opposed to the revolutionary movement, which, as 
the wife of the Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard, she 
was expected to countenance. She had adopted liberal opinions ; 
she approved and admired her husband’s conduct; she did the 
honours of his house to his numerous guests. “But what she 
suffered in her heart,” says her daughter, “can only be under- 
stood by those who have heard her talk of those times. Never 
did she see him leave the house during that period without 
thinking that she was bidding him adieu for the last time.” 
Upon one point alone she refused to sacrifice her religious con- 
victions to the exigencies of her husband’s position, When 
the “civil constitution ” of the clergy was established, she testi- 
fied her attachment to the Catholic cause by her presence 
in the church of St. Sulpice, when the curé, whose parishioner she 
was, refused from the pulpit to take the oath. M. de Lafayette was 
often obliged to receive “ constitutional” priests at dinner. On 
such occasions his wife would express before them her attachment 
to the cause of the former bishops, Once only did she depart from 
the rule she had laid down for herself—that of receiving all sorts 
of persons equally well. This was when the Bishop ot Paris, the 
notorious Gobel, came, after his instalment, to dine with the 
General. Declining to meet him as the bishop of the diocese, 
Madame de Lafayette dined out that day, though her doing so 
was much remarked. When Lafayette fled from France, his wife 
was at the family seat at Chavaniac, in Auvergne. The house 
was soon invaded by a revolutionary commissary charged with an 
order from the Committee of Public Safety to. bring Madame 
de Lafayette and her children to Paris. Thanks, however, to 
her own skilful management, and the efforts of local friends, 
the perilous journey was deferred, and an order was obtained 
from M. Roland, permitting her to remain a prisoner under 
surveillance at Chavaniac: This interval of comparative re- 

ose did not last long. A Jacobin Committee was formed at 
Puy, the chief town of the province, and empowered to grant 
certificates of civisme. This document Madame de Lafayette 
failed to obtain, and in November 1793 she was arrested, and 
carried to the jail at Brioude, which was full of ladies of the local 
aristocracy, who treated her with much impertinence on account 
of her supposed liberal opinions. A few months later the order to 
convey her to the prison of La Force, in Paris, reached’ Brioude. 
Luckily the order was entrusted to a friendly officer, who spared 
her all the annoyance in his power, and facilitated her communi- 
cations with her friends. She arrived at Paris on the eve of the 
Festival of the Supreme Being; when no less than sixty persons 
were daily falling victims to the revolutionary tribunal. The 
next five months were passed in momentary expectation of death. 
But this period of despair ended with the revolution of the 1oth 
of Thermidor. No sooner was she“released from prison than, with 
characteristic energy, she determined to rejoin her husband in his 
captivity. Having despatched her son to America, with a recom- 
mendation to the care of General Washington, she obtained a 
passport, and started for Germany with her daughters. At Vienna 
she had an interview with the Emperor, who gave her permission 
to proceed to Olmiitz. Here she remained for nearly two years, 
sharing the hardships of M. de Lafayette’s captivity. It was not 
until July 1797 that, on the demand of General Bonaparte, now 
in command of the army of Italy, the prisoners of Olmiitz were re- 
leased. The exiles turned their steps towards Holland, but upon 
the occurrence of the revolution of the 18th of Brumaire, General 
Lafayette determined, on the advice of his wife, to return at 
once, and without any formal permission, to France. The Mini- 
sters declared that he must retire again to Utrecht, there to wait 
till his name should be effaced from the list of émwrés. But his 
indefatigable wife sought an interview with Bonaparte, who re- 
ceived her graciously, remarking, with characteristic brusquerie, 
“Vous avez beaucoup d'esprit, madame ; mais vous n’entendez pas 
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Jes affaires.” Her pleading, however, was successfal, and Lafayette 
obtained permission to remain in France. The rest of her days was 
devoted to the repose of family life. In 1807 she was at- 
tacked by a violent brain-fever, and after a long delirium, in 
which her peculiar devotion to her husband was very touchingly 
manifested, her chequered career was brought to its final close. 
No heroine of romance ever encountered more vicissitudes of 
fortune, or more bravely. ‘ 
Both on biographical and on historical grounds these Memoirs are 
full of interest; and M. de Lasteyrie shows good taste in leaving 
them to tell their own tale, without preface or comment. That 
they should leave an indelible impression upon the minds of those 
who now represent the victims of the Reign of Terror is only 
natural; but it is not the less a misfortune for the France of to- 
day that the hatred of political parties should be fed and exas- 
perated by the record of atrocities which moderate Republicans 
repudiate with as much horror as Royalists and Reactionaries. 


UNIVERSITY OARS.* 


p* MORGAN has published a very seasonable book, upon a 

question brought into agin notice some years ago by the 
late eminent surgeon, Mr. Skey, as to the effects of the University 
race upon the health of the competitors. We need not waste words 
in proving that it was desirable to have a scientific investigation of a 
point upon which popular writers had pronounced such confidentand 
such contradictory opinions. It is enough to say that Dr. Morgan is 
excellently qualified to arrive at the truth, both by his previous 
acquirements and by a laborious investigation of the special facts. 
He was formerly captain for three years of a college boat at 
Oxford ; and he is now an experienced surgeon, and especially has 
devoted much attention to the important question of the de- 
terioration of race. Everything which he says upon the subject 
deserves attention for its intrinsic value; and he speaks plainly 
and decidedly. We will endeavour first to give some notion of 
his method and his results, and we will then add our own 
opinion. 

In the first place, Dr. Morgan has carried out his inquiry into 
the personal history of University oars with a completeness which 
leaves little to be desired. He tells us that 255 oarsmen were 
alive at the end of 1869; he succeeded in obtaining letters from 
251 of these gentlemen giving the results of their experience ; 
and, in addition to these, he has received many particulars as to 
thirty-nine who had died since their performance. Out of the 
294 oarsmen who had rowed since the race began, seventeen either 
describe themselves or are spoken of by their friends as having 
suffered certain definite injuries. Omitting forthe present any notice 
of their cases, the most instructive part of Dr. Morgan’s inquiry is 
an elaborate statistical return compiled from the facts before him. 
— for example, the Oxford crew of 1829, and assuming 
(which may be taken as approximately accurate) that the age 
of each competitor was twenty, it would follow from Dr. Farr’s 
life-tables that each man should have lived on an average for forty 
years. Three were dead before 1869. Five were alive at that 
time, and, assuming that each survivor would enjoy the average 


they ought to live for fourteen years apiece. Thus the five 
would live for seventy years; and, adding this amount to the 
years actually enjoyed by all the oarsmen between 1829 and rhe 
we find that the aggregate lives of all the crew will probably 
amount to 370 years. The calculated value of the eight lives 
in 1829 would be only 320 years; and thus the particular crew 
in question would have 50 years’ more life than eight men of 
average health, or each rower would live for about 46 instead of 
40 years. ae Mee same method to all the crews down to 
1859 we find the following results. An average man of twenty 
should live for forty years; the average member of an Oxford 
University crew lives 43°7 years; of a Cambridge crew 40°7 
years ; and of a University crew without distinction of Oxford and 
Cambridge, 42'2 years. On the whole, therefore, the result is 
that a man who rows in the University race may be expected to 
live rather longer than a man who is regarded as a select life by 
an Insurance Office. 

If we attempt to trace the special causes of death, we find that 
accidental and violent deaths and deaths from fever have been un- 
usually numerous in proportion to the whole. Deaths from con- 
sumption have been less numerous than usual, and deaths from 
heart-disease are in about the ordinary proportion. It must be 
added, however, that the number of deaths is scarcely sufficient to 
enable us to come to any safe conclusion. We may remark that 
twenty-four Cambridge men died during the period in question, 
and only fifteen Oxford men; a difference which is too great to 
be ascribed with any probability to the deadly influences of the 
— Cam or to any occult agency of mathematical study. 

he result shows, in fact, that pu e accident is sufficient to affect 
very materially such small numbers; and that it would be rash to 
place any great reliance upon the statistics. 

Without going into further inquiries, we may draw one or two 
obvious inferences. The popular legends of the fatal effects of 
University races must be dismissed. Mr. Justice Denman, himself 
a very distinguished oarsman, mentions two or three of the absurd 
legends which have been current. It was generally said that 
every member of a certain six-oared crew which rowed from 
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ur of them were alive forty years r the y an 
the other two had been killed” in battle. The narrator was him- 
self informed that he was the only survivor of his own 
crew, which was head of the river in 1842; the fact 
being that all were then alive, some twenty years after their 
victories. Such stories are familiar to all — mea; and 
though their currency is interesting as illustrating growth of 
a modern mythical legend, they may be regarded as. devoid of all 
historical foundation. Dr. Morgan has proved conclusively that 
University races are by no means as us as ists have 
represented. 

Other questions, however, still remain. We may observe that 
whereas the Cambridge men ought to have averaged forty years of 
life, they in fact averaged about six months more. Is this a satis- 
factory result? In each year the very flower of the young men 
of the time were chosen. The strongest, and presumably the 
| healthiest, eight lads in the University were carefully picked for 
| the contest. Ought they not to have exceeded the ave 
| duration of life by more than six months? or, even if we tale 


| Oxford instead of Cambridge, by more than three years and a half? 


This is a question to which, for many reasons, it is difficult to give 
a competent answer; but we confess that the result does not 
impress us quite so favourably as it appears toimpress Dr. Morgan. 
Again it is to be observed that the whole system was exceed- 
ingly different twenty years ago from what it is now. The work 
in some more whilst, other 
and, the training was far less rigid and prolonged. . Mor, 

has very properly excluded from bie tables the life-rate ofall 
crews since 1859; the experiment has not yet been tried on @ 
sufficiently extensive seale by the later crews to warrant oa 
reliance upon the results. This limitation, however, udes 
the greater number of oarsmen who have performed since the 
recognition of rowing as one of the leading duties of a good 
Christian. We are not surprised to hear that every member of 
the Cambridge crew of 1840 was alive in 1869; and seven of 
them write to say that they were none the worse, whilst some 
declare that they were the better, for their exertions. This 
crew may be expected to enjoy an average of fifty instead of 
forty years’ life after the race. But thirty-three years ago 
rowing was conducted upon such different principles that the 

dent loses much of its value. We will remark parenthetically that a 
similar circumstance quite destroys to our minds the value of 
certain statistics alleged by Dr. Morgan to prove that rowing is 
compatible with reading. He gives a list of honours obtained 
by rowing men, and says that the percentage who distinguished 
themselves in the schools and the senate-house was rather 
larger amongst the University oars than amongst the rest of the 
students. Now strength of constitution is so important an element 
in both kinds of success that we might expect some such result. 
But a slight examination of his facts entirely reverses the infer- 
ence, as far as recent years are concerned. Down to 1849 the 
Cambridge oarsmen had supplied seven wranglers in ten crews; 
the next sixteen crews, down to 1869, only suppli 


9. one 
wrangler, who was moreover the lowest in the list. The first ten 


included t ior classics, urth, 
life of a man of sixty, we should find, by the same tables, that © ee ee ane 


in the first class ; the last sixteen included one senior classic, one 
fourth, one fourteenth, and one sixteenth in the first class. In 
other words, the ten crews down to 1849 altogether distanced 
the sixteen crews since 1849 in University honours; and a similar 
result is apparent in the Oxford list. In fact, any University 
tutor would tell Dr. Morgan, what is noticed in one or two of 
the letters he publishes, that at the present day it is impossible for 
any buta —_ powerful, and moreover a very determined, man to 
devote himself to both pursuits at once. Rowing has become far 
too absorbing a profession to admit the interference of any rival. + 

One other class of evidence must be noticed before we express 
our conclusions. Dr. Mo says, with very great truth, that the 
opinions of relations as to the causes of death and injury are not 
to be taken too confidently. We need not expatiate upon the 
reasons, sufficiently well known to every University man, which 
cause rowing to be saddled with a responsibility not properly be- 
longing to it. Dr. Morgan, however, has hardly given due attention 
to the corresponding deductions from the evidence of rowing men 
themselves. The letters which he publishes from old University 
oarsmen are almost touching in the unanimity with which t 
repudiate any suspicion of evil resulting from the race. e 
turned to two or three cases in which we had personal reasons for. 
expecting that some injury would be admitted ; but we found that 
in each instance the supposed sufferer declared that rowing had 
been perfectly innocent in regard to himself. Now we have no 
oe to set our private guesses against the opinion of the gentlemen 
who are most interested, and who have the means of judging; 
but it certainly occurred to us very forcibly that the evidence of 
an oarsman as to the effects of rowing is not more likely to be 
impartial than the evidence of a confirmed smoker as to the 
influence of tobacco, or of a Roman Catholic as to the influence of 
confession. The witness is simply testifying to the excellence of 
the sect of which he is a devoted and distinguished member; and 
it is only in the plainest cases that he will admit that his favourite 
practice was to blame. 

After making such deductions from Dr. Morgan’s evidence, we 
still admit its great value, and we think that he may help us to 
certain definite conclusions. In the first place, we heartily 


with all he says as to the extreme value of manly exercise, and 
the great need of encouraging it at a time when the population is 
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more than ever gravitating towards great towns and showing 
ominous symptoms of physical deterioration ; and, further, we think 
that he has shown the utter groundlessness of the popular belief in 
the extreme danger of the pursuit. Besides his statistics, Dr. 
Morgan gives some very sensible medical remarks upon the 
benefit which may be derived from strong regular exercise. But 
all this does not quite meet the difficulty. We should be 
exceedingly sorry to see our undergraduates give up their love of 
athletic exercise; but we may still ask whether the variety of 
exercise of which the University race isa type is not an abuse of a 
good principle. The argumentseems tostand thus. No one would 
say that so violent a strain upon the constitution as is implied 
in a long course of training culminating in the Putney race is in itself 
desirable. A lad may be all the better for two or three hours a day 
of good hearty bodily exercise; but if he could be persuaded to 
take such exercise without the powerful stimulus of a race watched 

all England, he would attain all the benefit without any of 

e danger. That danger may have been exaggerated; but it 
exists. Dr. Morgan, as we have seen, mentions seventeen cases 
of — injury, and we strongly suspect that the list might be 
extended. If, therefore, it were possible to remove the abuse 
whilst preserving the judicious use of the art, all scruples would 
be obviated, and we might contemplate the sports of our under- 
graduates with unmixed satisfaction. But, it is urged, this is 
impossible. One of the best letters published in the book is from 
the Rev. H. A. Morgan, Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cam- 
bri He says that the College races would languish if it were 
not for the stimulus of the University race. We cannot separate 
the = from the evil. A few young men must be sacrificed on 
the Thames in order to encourage a great many to take healthy 
exercise on the Isis and the Cam. Mr. Morgan may very probably 
be right, and there is at any rate little immediate prospect of the 
abolition of the London race. Assuming, however, that it is one 
of our sacred and unalterable institutions, it follows, as Mr. 
Morgan puts it, that a place in the University boat ought to be made 
as free as possible from danger to the health. The price which 
we pay for the stimulus to rowing should be as low as possible. 
We will add, moreover, that the passion for athletics is so powerful 
that we need not make the stimulus stronger than at present. 
It is more in need of restraint than of encouragement ; for, whatever 
is done, there is no visible danger that physical excellence will be 
undervalued at the Universities for a long time to come; and, from 
this point of view, two remarks suggest themselves very forcibly 
after reading Dr. Morgan’s book. 

In the first place, whatever danger there may be to health is 
enormously increased 7 the profound ignorance of 
the young men and their trainers. Dr. Morgan, for example, 
makes some valuable remarks as to the cases in which rowing is 
likely to aggravate or to diminish a ——— to consumption. 
Assuming his statements to be accurate, nothing is more certain than 
that — systematically disregarded by the oarsmen them- 
selves. wing is just as likely to be encouraged when it isa 
poison as when it is a medicine. We need not dwell upon 
what sensible rowing men are beginning to discover, that the 
superstitions about training are of the silliest kind, and imply a 
total ignorance of the human framework. Hence it certainly 
appears to us that there is much sense in a remark made by Mr. 
Hichards, an old Cambridge oar, who suggests the value of a little 
more medical superintendence. Nobody ought to row in the race 
—as several old oarsmen admit—till he bee teen passed by a phy- 
sician, and probably some regular system of inspection would 
often detect —— of approaching mischief which are now 

i ed. It is common to find that the men who shirk their 
work are just those to whom it would be beneficial; and that 
others, to whom it is really injurious, persist with a courage 
worthy of a better cause in concealing their ailments to the last. 
We could give some important facts bearing upon this topic, as 
to men who have rowed in an utterly unfit state of health; but it 
is enough to say that either the boat-clubs themselves or the 
College authorities might do well to insist upon a more systematic 
to medical advice. 

ondly, a still more important estion is made by Mr. 
Morgan in the letter we have noticed. He speaks very strongly, 
but not one bit too strongly, of the evil etiects of the great 
amount of public notice now Cotowed upon the crews. The daily 
and weekly bulletins of the newspapers, he says, “lead to a per- 
~ excitement which is in every way bad for the men.” And 

e@ mentions, with proper disgust, the appearance of the 
University race in the betting lists. The stimulus, in fact, 
provided by the University race may be good up to a certain 

int; but that which depends upon the lads becomin 
for a time the public property of penny-a-liners is altogether bad 
and demoralizing. It is hardly pleasant for a gentleman to see 
his personal peculiarities accurately described in the columns of a 
dozen papers as if he were a prize pig; to have his ribs felt, or at 
least inspected, by the touts of sporting newspapers; and to have 
accurate details published as to the quantity of fat deposited upon 
his abdomen. As to the betting element, which is constantly 
trying to obtrude itself, it would be difficult to use too strong 
language. The result of the modern system is that a youth is kept 
for many months of his academical career in a state of feverish 
excitement which is generally fatal to his studies, which can 
hardly be good for his health, and which is certainly not favour- 
able to his self-respect. Rowing becomes less an amusement than 


& profession ; the manly which ought to be enco is in 
eality degraded by an Leen of lower motives, and the intellec- 


tual tone of the University is palpably lowered by the ridiculous 
importance attached to mere muscular excellence. The question 
is too often argued, even by Dr. Morgan, as though the only ques- 
tion were between excessive devotion to athleticism and utter 
physical idleness. The true question is, how a pursuit which 
everybody must admit to be excellent within certain limits can be 
kept from exceeding those limits. We cannot discuss that question 
at present; but we will throw out one trifling remark which 
quienes deserves notice. Of late years the crews have appeared 
on the Thames at a much earlier period than formerly. It is on 
the Thames that they chiefly become the objects of the delicate 
attentions of touts and reporters, and are made the heroes of 
daily tittle-tattle. The plan is doubtless favourable to their im- 
provement in the art of rowing; but in many other respects it 
seems to us to be injurious. The University authorities might 
surely keep the young gentlemen to what is supposed to be their 
proper work a little longer, and not allow them to cut out so large 
a slice of the term. ‘This very moderate reform would — 
help on a further change which is likely to be imperatively 
demanded before many years, though visionary enough at present— 
namely, the removal of the race from the London waters alto- 
gether. Half the evils of the present system are the result of the 
fact that the young gentlemen have now to perform, not for their 
own amusement, but for that of many thousand cockneys. We 
should be sorry to deprive the cockneys of an innocent pleasure ; 
but it may be doubted whether their patronage is dungeon 
healthy. 


GENERAL HAZEN ON THE ARMIES OF GERMANY 
AND FRANCE.* 


E do not know that it was ever our fate to meet witha 

book of more varied qualities than that before us. We have 
shrewd and original remarks here, large patches of well-known works 
inserted without acknowledgment there; profound and interest- 
ing reflections on men and events, mingled with petty gossiping 
details picked up at second-hand; impartial observations on 
foreign institutions, interspersed with bits of buncombe worthy of 
a local electioneering speech in the West. General Hazen’s 
volume reminds us of nothing so much as of certain numbers of 
the chief New York — at the height of the Civil War, when 
events of surpassing historical interest were reported with a com- 
mentary so patched and unequal that one could almost distinguish 
the parts of the conversations woven into it, varying from the well 
grounded opinions of scientific soldiers to the guesses of the 
newly commissioned volunteer, all caught up with equal eagerness 
by the listening Correspondent eager to anticipate by prophecy 
the news of his brethren of the craft. At first, we confess, we 
were tempted to put General Hazen’s work aside as not deserving 
a detailed notice ; but a second reading has convinced us that the 
matter, if not the form, of the book is good, and that, whatever 
objections may be taken to its spirit, the gallant author had both 
opportunities to see and powers to observe which entitle him to 
be heard as a witness of much value on the ever fresh subject of 
the fall of France. 

General Hazen is one of the carefully trained West Point officers 
with whom America supplies the modest needs of her regular 
army in time of peace. Like most of these, when the exigencies 
of war came he rose rapidly, and, serving in the rough school of 
Sherman’s Southern campaigns, distinguished himself at the head 
of a division, and rose to the command of a corps, being 
still but a young man. The civil strife over, he found him- 
self thrown back to an inferior regimental position, with his 
brevet rank of General doing him no real service, and con- 
ferring on the holder only the awkwardness of a false position. 
A keen and practical observer, sent nominally to view the short- 
comings and advantages of other armies, he could not but fail to 
bring his experience to bear on his own; and there probably is no 
chapter of the work more valuable than that in which he analyses 
the imperfections of the American service during and since the 
war. Any one among ourselves who wishes to understand how 
the administration of a suddenly augmented army by untried 
civilians, even when aided by the advice of such staff officers as 
cling to the bureaux injtime of peace, will inevitably result in 
costliness, jobbery, and inefficiency, may read the causes plainly 
for himself in the chapter of Comparative Observations on the 
United States Army. We have, however, rather to deal with 
General Hazen’s reflections on the forces of our neighbours, and 
need only observe as a preliminary that the General received his 
credentials for Europe rather late, and consequently reached the 
German headquarters when they were already tirmly established 
before Paris, and the blockade fairly begun. 

Prince Bismarck, who is said to affect severity and curtness in 
his bearing to our own countrymen, was all smiles to the newly 
accredited American Commissioner. On receiving him at Ferriéres 
he not only met General Hazen cordially, but undertook, almost 
unasked, to expound to him the whole history of the Hohenzollern 
candidature and of the outbreak of the war in “a very interesting 
talk of at least two hours’ duration, in which he was the unin- 
terrupted speaker.” This discourse of the great statesman, as 
related by the listener, is no doubt interesting enough; but it was 
reported in this country before the work itself was published by 


* The School and the Army in Germany and France; with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-Gen. Hazen, U.S. Army. London: 
Triibuer & Ce. 
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a weekly contemporary su to have ial thies 
with America ; the at the 
interest lay, not in accepting its statements as literally true, but 
in regarding them as what Bismarck desired the Americans to 
believe. There could be no better or more sufficient commentary. 
Posterity looking back will judge the events of 1870 more disin- 
terestedly than any Englishman or American, much more any 
German or Frenchman, can do now; and if Napoleon be condemned 
for his share, few will believe that the part of Bismarck was 
chiefly that of ignorant simplicity and surprise, for which he 
would have had General Hazen accept it. 

To the report of this remarkable conversation succeed several 
chapters of the author's impressions of the siege of Paris; and 
where these are founded on his own observations, they are 
fresh and interesting in a high degree. Unfortunately General 
Hazen seems, in narrating them, to keep one eye as con- 
stantly directed on his countrymen at Som as the other 
on the German picquets; and so, in the midst of re- 
marks of real value, we are called off to listen to platitudes on 
the subjects of divine right, princes, patriarchal rule, and in- 
dividual liberty, which seem to have got by accident into the 
work out of some Fourth of July oration, being plainly inspired 
by the sight of the tepapegies banner rather pe that of the 
homely black and white flag of Prussia. Anon we pass from 
patriotic sentiment and military notes to a bit of Versailles 
scandal about the Duchess de B—— or the Countess A——, their 
villas, and the occupants, proper or improper, all which might well 
have been spared the reader. How sound the General’s views are 
when he sticks to his profession let the following description of 
the German system of investment prove. There has been a great 
deal of very silly and needless mystery made about this matter of 
the works before Paris. General Hazen puts the whole clearly 
enough in the following passage :— 


The posting of the investing lines is a novelty to an American officer, and 
ey is wisdom displayed everywhere. There is, in fact, no investing 
ine anywhere, but a zone of occupation about five miles indepth. . . . 
This zone of German investment embraces hundreds, and perhaps thousands, 
of villas, chateaux, farms, and gardens. In France everything of this kind, 
of however little pretence, is surrounded by a rubble-stone wall about eight 
feet high and two feet thick. This has simplified the military problem for 
the German, as a starving siege consists mainly in the defence of the be- 
siegers. Different lines of these walls, occupying commanding positions, 
have been loopholed for musketry, embrasures have been cut for artillery, 
banquettes thrown up, and sometimes staging built for two tiers of infantry. 
These strong positions naturally deflect an assaulting column to the right 
and left intojmore open ways, where it is soon enfiladed by a strong fire from 
infantry, and often taken ‘in reverse by a force securely posted in loopholed 
houses or garden hedges. The Germans at once saw and availed themselves 
of the great advantage of these combinations for defensive purposes, and 
prepared covers and open roads through farms and gardens for artillery and 
infantry ; so that, with their reserves comfortably quartered in the rear, they 
could at any alarm speedily man these successive positions with their lines 
and sweep the open roads with their batteries, A combination of defences 
practically impregnable has thusbeen formed. The advance positions are 
given up at the right moment, and the various covers prepared for retreat 
make it easy and safe. From this statement it will be seen how utterly 
hopeless and mad a night sortie would be, as it could not overcome even the 
physical difficulties. None will ever be tried. 
Or, again, take the following extract. Would it be possible in 
few words to explain more lucidly the absurdly conventional and 
unreal nature of most of the French sorties? It will be seen that 
General Hazen convicts his own countrymen of a precisely similar 
error in their war, and shows how he had the wisdom to avoid it in 
the affair of Fort McAllister, in which he won just distinction for 
his boldness and judgment :— 

The French, like ourselves in the late war, preface and publish such a 
movement by a long cannonade, thereby greatly aiding their adversary to 
make ready to receive them. This use of artillery is one of the absurdities 
of modern warfare. It seems to owe its existence to the old custom of using 
artillery in order to make a practicable opening in a permanent fort before 
sending forward the assaulting party, when musketry fire was effective only 
at a short range. Since the introduction of long-range rifles with thin lines 
of troops posted behind slight earthworks, the practice has become vicious, 
for it hurts no one, and only advertises your intentions. The French 
collected a large number of field-guns near the assaulting line on the 21st 
instant, and for two hours fired an average of more than a hundred guns 
to the minute, many of their shells bursting thousands of feet in the air. 
At the assault on Fort McAllister, during our war, artillery officers stood 
aghast when told that I had no use for artillery. By quietly pushing up 
sharpshooters and driving everybody [on the enemy’s side] into the bomb- 
prea and at the same time depioying an assaulting party just out of sight, 

was able to send it quietly forward, so that it nearly reached the enemy’s 
lines before they were aware of the a of a large force. Had they 
known our intention, our loss would have been doubled. 


Once more, regards ne the means at hand 
in preparing for the siege. e say Trochu sely, believin 
that an officer who himself forward tap 

msibility of the military governor of a great fortress about 
to be invested has noright whatever to complain that those under 
him would not at | nor work. Here, too, General Hazen shows 
very a and simply what should have been, and what was 
not, done :— 


By the remarkable policy of depopulating the environs of Paris, and 
calling the people within the lines, the French have not only some hundred 
thousand — mouths to ~o but sere left excellent quarters for their 
enemy. ile engaging in impossible attempts to burn the green forests, 
the French have left thousands of cords of wen ood of fagots for fuel, and the 
extensive forests of St. Cloud, Versailles, and St. Germain are full of small 
saplings just to the hand of the Germans for making gabions and fascines. 
The surrounding country, instead of being desolated, is left covered with 

of grain and barns full of hay; the gardens are full of potatoes, 
turnips, beets, and vegetables of all kinds, abundantly raised for the Paris 
taarket. It seems that everything of a military nature that France ought 


to have done she has neglected, while she has done all manner of things 
she ought not to have done. 

Again, as regards the more general, but not less interesting, ques- 
tion of the increased power Cas to the defence by breechloaders 
we doubt if the question has anywhere been so happily summariz 
as by General Hazen in the following lines :— 

This new strength of the defence is mostly due to the late improve- 
ments in firearms, by which their range, rapidity, and accuracy of fire are 
greatly augmented. I think it may be’ safely said that a single line in 
two ranks, composed of thoroughly good troops, with the new style of 
breechloading arms, and protected by some slight work, can defy any sort 
of attack that can be devised, provided it be made in front, and over ground 
affording no cover. This comes from the fact that there is a moral limit to 
the capacity of men to face danger. This limit may be increased by 
discipline ; but one in three put hors de combat is about the highest in fair 
fight. When every third, or even fourth, man is struck, the body of troops 
of which they are components is neutralized until it is reorganized and 
recovers its confidence, impaired by the presence of death. 

Passing from the war in France to speak of that in America, 
the vicissitudes of which he shared throughout, the General is no 
less striking in his remarks. The waste, extravagance, and general 
loss of power of the American system as com with the 
Prussian, are admirably sketched in his eighth chapter. Here is 
what he has to tell us on the discipline of the volunteers of the 
North, a subject by no means wholly foreign to the military ques- 
tion among ourselves :— 

I say not a word in disparagement of our men ; but we lost incalculably 
by not employing the means in our hands for bringing our commands to 
the highest efficiency. There were regiments in one of the divisions of 
my corps at the close of the war—veterans of ’61—in which the enlisted 
men felt but very slightly, if at all, the spirit of subordination, and mani- 
fested few soldierly qualities, except courage. They did not rise in the 
presence of officials, no matter what their rank, and scarcely knew how 
or when to salute. These may appear little things, but it is by them all 
good soldiers are known. The good these troops did us was gratuitous, 
and not because their officers the power, as they ought to have had, 
to compel it. They were earnest, patriotic men, but not soldiers. 

And this, be it remembered, is their description after four years’ 
field service in war on a grand scale, 

As to the standing army of America, those who wish to 
study its imperfections and to see the vices of our own system of 
military administration outdone by our cousins, cannot do better 
than study the same chapter. The story has never been written 
in this country before, and is well worth the perusal of military 
reformers, as a patent warning to ourselves. 

We could wish to leave General Hazen here at a point 
where comment cannot but be pleasant. But it is impossible 
to lay down the volume without a warning to the reader of 
the manner in which it is made up, when General Hazen 
leaves the post of witness to turn historiographer. From his 
lively and instructive reflections on what he saw before Paris 
we pass on to glance 4 a survey of the progress of the 
military power of Prussia, a single line of a footnote at the 
close of this he informs us, “ In this discussion I have followed 
Colonel Chesney somewhat closely.” He has indeed. So closely 
that the preceding eight-and-twenty pages are for the most part 
actually in of the matter, but by 
transferring p r p! ily, without any sign of 
essays Military Resources of i 
and France by Colonel Chesney and Mr. Reeve. These fragments of 
a well-known book are interlarded here and there with bits from 
Captain Hozier’s Seven Weeks’ War, just sufficiently to break the 
continuity of the narrative, but not enough to disguise the process 
from any one who has read the original works. In a similar spirit a 
brief reference in the preface covers the abstraction, for other 
chapters of the volume, of large quantities of the Blue-book of 
Reports on Foreign Military Schools pre by another Captain 
Hozier for the Commission on Mili ucation. It must, no 
doubt, be gratifying to the authors we have mentioned to find 
their works reco; by an American of distinction as of such 
standard value. But they probably will agree with us in wishi 
that General Hazen may soon have the opportunity, in a secon 
edition, of distinguishing their writings from his own, or at least 
doing his work of literary annexation in a less arbitrary and 
indefensible manner, 


7 LITTLE KATE KIRBY.* 
i eye people who delight in mysteries, and who are never 
so happy as when there is a secret which they have a chance 
of tracking out, will be, we have no doubt, not a little pleased 
with this story. For ourselves, we must confess that the age has 
long gone by when the excitement of that kind of a chase was 
pleasing. Schoolboys, we know, delight in following over hedges 
and ditches, ploughed fields and bogs, steep hills and long levels, 
two or three comrades who, with a start of a few minutes, have 
run on ahead, marking their course by shreds of paper which the 
scatter as they go. The paper-chase which a novel-writer le 
us is, after all, much of the same kind, —_ perhaps that he 
often keeps on the same long levels for a much greater time than 
any schoolboy would care to do. Those, however, who know the 
game well, both in the one sport and the other, can often make 
short cuts, and so escape a a deal of uninteresting country. 
There is a safety in doing this in the literary game which its 
rival cannot boast of. Fora too confident runner may find that 
* Little Kate Kirby. a: W. Robinson, Author of “Grandmother’s 
Money,” “No Church,” &c. 3vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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his short cut has only resulted in giving him a still longer reach of 
flat country to cross, whereas in a novel it is most improbable that 
the short cut, or the skip, as it is called, should be so long but 
that the reader will at once and with the greatest ease gain the 
track again. Then, too, in the novel, the reader, unless indeed 
he can only get one volume at a time from the circulating library, 
can always turn to the end of the course and see how the track 
ends, And there is this further likeness to be drawn. Neituer in the 
one game nor the other do all whostart come in at the end. ae 
the boys who lead the way there is always one who gets weary an 
breaks down, just as in every novel there is always some one who 
gets killed of And among the pursuers, too, in both cases, there 
are numbers who soon weary of following the track, and will have 
nothing more to do with any such The first time, no doubt, 
one runs up hill and down hill followmg the long-drawn track of one 
who steadily keeps ahead, there is a certain excitement in it, just 
as in the first of these long mysterious stories which one happens to 
read there is a certain excitement in following up a secret that is not 
allowed to be revealed till the end of the third volume. But to 
most people the sport must become, if often repeated, a little 
tedious, and would scarcely be kept up were it not for the constant 
succession that there is of youthful runners and youthful readers. 
It is indeed the case that the literary paper-chase, to not a few 
ladies, would seem to offer great attractions for a long course of 
years. It is supposed, however, that they go on joining in it, not 
so much because they really take great pleasure in it as because it 
is somewhat less wearisome than doing nothing at all. For even 
in the case of a fine lady’s head it may be seen that, in the words 
of the old philosophers, nature abhors a vacuum. We do not know 
but that Little Kate Kirby will do very well to fill up that vacuum 
which artificial people, quite as much as nature, abhor. There 
is a kind of cleverness about it, which would not be very tiring 
if only it were presented in a much smaller quantity. Given 
only the fitting circumstances—a rainy day in a couptry inn, a 
long journey in a train, or a bad cold which rendered thinking 
painful—we should find Mr. Robinson for about one volume a 
tolerably entertaining compation. For reading the second volume 
we should not think it necessary to provide a paper-knife, while 
the third volume we should with pleasure pitch into the fire 
before we had had it very long in our hands. 

Mr. Robinson, it seems to us, has been a very careful reader of 
Mr. Dickens and of Miss Bronté. The title, indeed, of Little Kate 
Kirby must have been suggested, consciously or unconsciously, by 
the toast drunk to “Little Kate Nickleby,” while the earlier 
chapters are, as regards style, curiously like Mr. Dickens’s later 
works. The following passage will remind our readers of scores 
ofsimilar passages in the works of the great novelist :— 

I could hear coughs of various degrees of baseness echoing from dusky 
interiors ; there was a steam on all the windows, as if the clerks had had 
their hot dinners brought them, and had taken off the covers simultaneously ; 
there were shadows of humanity darting to and fro from the streets that 
opened right and left, and led to busier thoroughfares; there were two 
»waggons blocking up the street, and their drivers arguing with each other 
as to right of precedence; and there was a dog which had lost itself, and 
was suitling in and out of every open doorway. . 

While the style is to a great extent founded on that of Mr. 
Dickens, one or two of the characters remind us too much of those 
in which Miss Bronté used to delight. Mr. Robinson is daring 
enough to throw his book into the form of a woman’s autobio- 
graphy. The writer of it is a governess formed on the model of 
the heroine of Jane Eyre or Villette, and she marries a man who, 
like Miss Bronté’s heroes, beneath a cold and even rude outside 
carried a warm and tender heart. .There is scarcely any attempt 
that we can see to imitate a woman’s way of thinking, or a 
‘woman’s way of writing. Unless at every page we were con- 
stantly reminded by the course of the story that it was a woman’s 
narrative, we should never have remembered it for ourselves. 
The supposed writer of the tale is as unlike, in her way of writing, 
to a pious, timid girl of twenty, who had lived for the last few 

with her old uncle, a missi in Africa, as she 
well can be. She writes much more like a smart commer- 
cial youth who had lived all his life in London, and had studied 
only the penny papers and novels. In the first page of her story 
she talks of having only “ten shillings and fourpence-halfpenny 
still to the good,” and in the fifteenth she says “there had been no 
more Kirbys to the good.” Later on—though still in the first 
volume—in writing of her sister Kate, she says “she was by 
ninety per cent. the happier woman of the two.” In another 
place she talks of a “ y semblance of affection,” and, in de- 
scribing Lowestoff, she says “fast men had long since vetoed it as 
a place with no ‘go’ in it, snobs were preternaturally scarce.” 
At times Mr. Robinson, we must admit, puts into her mouth a 
good sounding word, as when he makes her say, “I wailed forth 
that truth in answer to the voices thundering in my ears,” and, 
again, “ Service in house was neither dero- 
gatory nor cowardly.” ‘he word “derogatory,” by the way, has 
we have remarked, peculiar attractions for othe pea 4 and 
vestrymen. We rarely read a novel or a report of a vestry 
meeting in a local paper without ing across it. But our 
author is not able to keep his heroine often at such a height as 
this, and so, to refresh himself for the effort he has made, he 
comes down exhausted to a whole page or so like the following :— 

“ Yes, it’s a stunnii »” said Pounce, in assent, b i 
a word about = from the benefit of 

“ I'd stand another quid if you’d keep the Manchester out, Tommy,” said 
Mr. Baxter, on whose mind the song had evidently made a deep impression. 

“I should like to oblige you, Baxter, my boy,” said Pounce, in a plain- 


tins tone, “but I can’t sing hexclusive songs; it ain’t the fuir thing on me 
to do.” 

“ Just as you please. Will you have a glass of wine?” 

“T don’t mind a B. and 8.” 

“B. and §., if you like—anything,” he said, touching the bell. 

The plot of the story, as plots nowadays go, is simple enough. 
The heroine, the writer of the story, while in her quiet home in 
South Africa, receives a mysterious letter from her father and 
another from her young sister Kate telling her to come home at 
once, as they will soon be rolling in wealth. Up to this time 
he was a clerk, as his father had been before him, in the 
house of Messrs. Westmair and Son, the makers of a cele- 
brated polish. This polish plays a most important part in 
the story, and, slightly to change well-known words, may be 
aptly described “as the chief feature on which the whole story 
hinges.” Its composition is a secret known only to the hero of 
the story, Abel Westmair. He, wealthy though he is, has twice 
every month to shut every one out of his manufactory and to turn 
workman himself, while he puts the last touches to the “ great 
Westmair polish.” When the heroine, Faith Kirby, arrives in 
London from Africa, and goes to see her father at the counting- 
house, it is only to find that he has been sent to prison for two 
years for robbing his employers; while from their lodgings her sister, 
Little Kate Kirby, had disappeared altogether. She utterly dis- 
believes in her father’s guilt, and feels the greatest possible anger 
towards his employer, “a tall, stiff-backed man,” who “was very 
dark, with black eyes that seemed cold and unsympathetic, and 
unlike black eyes in general.” We need scarcely inform our 
readers that by the end of the third volume she marries the gen- 
tleman who owned the peculiar polish, and the still more peculiar 
black eyes, and who, we had forgotten to mention, “ had shorn 
himself of all hirsute decoration.” But before this takes place 
there are many secrets to unravel. She goes to their old lodgings 
and finds that the landlady’s son, a drunken fellow just discharged 
from the gas-works, knows more about her sister than he would 
tell. His mother, too, accused Kate of being the cause of her 
son’s ruin, who, sot that he now was, had been a short while be- 
fore a teacher at a Sunday School. The reader is soon, therefore, 
comfortably provided with two mysteries—three, indeed, if, like 
the characters in the story, we may regard the polish as one. 
He is allowed by the author to worry himself as to how the 
highly respectable Mr. Jonathan Kirby got into Holloway 
Prison, and as to where Kate Kirby can be, whom Dic 
Simmonds, the landlady’s son, seems to know of. Faith one 
evening follows Dick to a Hall of Harmony, and there dis- 
covers her sister in a Miss Baskerville, the celebrated singer 
whose entrance “ was the signal fora shout of welcome from three 
thousand voices.” Drunken Dick was in love with her, and spent 
every evening in gazing at her from the pit. So also was Mr. 
Abel Westmair’s nephew, Herbert, who, however, never suspected 
that she was a Kirby. Faith went to live with Kate, and, if she 
agreed with her readers, must have found her one of the moet 
unnatural and unpleasant characters that could be imagined. In 
a pic-nic in Bushy Park given by the manager of the Hall of 
Harmony to his company, Faith protects a young girl from the 
rudeness of the actors. The young girl is no other than Mr. Abel 
Westmair’s only daughter, though Faith does not find this out 
till later on. Novelists have such an abundant store of extra- 
ordinary coincidences that, though one would do the work very 
well, they never hesitate for the credit of their story to employ at 
least two, just as two footmen may be seen standing by a carriage, 
though there is only one door to be opened and one lady to come 
out. Faith seeks for a post as a governess, and is led by the Fates 
to Mr. Abel Westmair’s house, where she recognizes in his 
daughter the girl she had protected. As one mystery had been 
a this time explained, so another is brought in to supply its place. 

here is an old half-witted grandfather in the house, the founder 
of the great firm. On his first meeting with the two sisters he 
shows that there is something on his mind and makes them as 
curious as the reader. He happened to overhear one sister say to 
the other that she wondered if rich people’s money were as 
honestly come by as her own. “The smile left his cheek and 
was replaced by an eager inquiring look which chilled one’s blood 
to witness.” ter on, learning that Mr. Kirby had been thrown 
into prison by his son, he gives Faith a cheque for 80ol., the sum 
that had been stolen by her father. It is not till the close of the 
book that the mystery of this blood-chilling look is explained, 
when the old gentleman mistakes Faith’s missionary uncle, who 
had just returned from a missionary tour in “the interior of 
Africa,” for her grandfather's ghost, and, in a fit of superstitious 
terror, owns that it was a Kirby and not a Westmair who 
had invented the grand polish. He went on to say that he 
had stolen the secret of the mixture from among old Kirby's 
papers, as he lay dying. Meanwhile, Herbert Westmair, 
though in love with Kate, had quarrelled with her, and had lost 
sight of her pe oo without discovering that she was no 
Baskerville, but a Kirby. To console himself he falls in love with 
Faith, and is generously supported in his suit by his stern uncle 
Abel, the man with the — black eyes, but without the 
hirsute decoration, though he too nurses in secret a love for her. 
They get engaged, and are on the point of being married, when at 
Lowestoff he meets his old love Kate in the presence of her sister, 
and shows at once that he has not really smothered the old flame. 
Faith insists on resigning her lover to her sister; but the same 
evening drunken Dick turns up on the scene, and in a fit of jealous 
fury, trying to shove Herbert over a cliff, is the cause of Kate's 
death, She, in her alarm, stepped back and lost her footing. As 
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she only fell about — feet she was 5 not killed on the ios, but | 703 
is able to ye her d over some fifty or sixty pages. We 
feel thankful that drunken Dick only “ disappeared,” and that 
“ this little history has no further record of him.” Nevertheless 
scant justice is done to him, as he had done quite enough to 
deserve to have his last dyi oe | and confession set forth at 
len In the end Her estmair gets the polish and the 
business, and Abel gets the heroine, which was perhaps as fair a 
conclusion as could Tove been looked for in what Mr. Robinson 
calls “ the drama of life” that his characters “ were playing.” 
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T,ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1873, OPENS 
on EASTER MONDAY, and Closes 


GEASON TICKETS only will admit to ae Fi PRIVATE VIEWS 
of the PICTURE GALLERIES before the opening. 


MoNpay, MORNING. —LONDON BALLAD CONCERT, 


Two o'clock, Artistes: Miss 

x me Patey ; Mr. Sims hee 
Mr. Sydney Smith. Conductors, Mr. 
for Four), 2is.; Balcony, 3s. ; Area, 28. 

t. James's Hall ; and Bovsey &'Co., Holles’ Street. 


MONDAY MORNING.—Mr. SIMS REEVES and Mr. 
SANTLEY at the BALLAD CONCERT. 
MON DAY 


MORNING.—Miss EDITH WYNNE and 

Mad PATEY at the BALLAD CONCERT. 

Doe's GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the the 
¥ with of Christioniy “ Christian 

da 2 “ Neophyte,” “ Titania,” at the GALLERY, Bond Surect. Street. 
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RoxvaL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 309 Re 


Three Guineas each Course. —For Sy apply to Professor GARDNER the 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, April 28, 1873. 
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BROOK, “President The Right Hon, W. COWPERCTEMPLE, ‘The SPRING 
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CRYSTAL PALACE.— PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS. 
THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK 

Semeiey (March 22)—Twenty-first Saturday Concert, at 3; ” Special Exhibition of Spring 
Cook and Friday—Exposition of “ Spiritism,” &c., by Messrs. Maskelyne 
OOK, ai 

uesday and Thursday—Production of the New Opera by Mr. Charles Delell, * The Cor- 
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1 Pancras Lane, Queen Strect, 
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OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- | 
Care eatpSTEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 


From SOUTHAMPTON. ERICE ), BRINDISI. 


GIBRALTAR ...... Every 
p.m. 
at = { a.m. 
Thursday, Mar. 13 { Monday. 


JA 

JSTRALI 

NEW Thursday. Mar. 13, { Friday Morning, {= Monday. March 2, 
only 


Abatements are made in fa’ returning the Company's Steamers within 
Six or Twelve Months of thelr arrival 


Passengers are now booked via Bom Ge pied Railway Stations in Eadie, 
weengers are now booked through, vi Bombay to the s Office. Tickets 

onl 6 ter Street (South Italian 

way 


For Rates of Money and Freight, and all other information, apply at the Compan 
Offices, 123 London-ar Oriental Place Place,Southampton. 
TNDIAN PARCEL Post: 

Under Authority from the POSTMASTER-GENERAL of IND 

Parcels exceedi: pounds in weight and 2 ft. in size, » 
by the axp ORIENTAL and nd in value 

India at a uniform charge of Is. 4d. per lb. Full on appiicstion at 


122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


RIGHTON. — BEDFORD oem — Every endeavour is 

made to render this Hotel long-exi: Coffee Room for 

and Gentlemen. Service in to The 
BR, Bedford Hotel C Limited. 


GRANVILLE HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
taken by the Week until end of March. Hiydropathic: Turkish, Ozone, Plunge. and 
other Bathein the Hotel 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
DRESSES ed, an 


tee! Dies as 
RAISED, of ECCENTRIC MONOGHAMS artistically de- 
for an: NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES gy 


At HENRY NODRIGUES', 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


"THE AGRA BAN K, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
ca 12, STREET. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBA 
BRANCHES in "Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are —" at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Depositsreceived for fixed wie on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the a on any of the Branches of the Bank, freeof 
e; and Approved Bills p sent for 
Sales and Purchases effected in British te a Securities,in East India Stock and 
.Navy.and Civil Pa an 
Every other description of Bat aud Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ReYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Curer OrricE~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. BraycH—29 PALL MALL. 

The accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 

CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert 

John Garratt Cattley 

Mark Currie Close, 

Edw: Esq. 

Lancelot William ipent CE Sir John 

Lancelot William Den’ e ir Jo! 

Alexander Druce, Samuel Leo Schuster, 

Eric Carrin Smith, 
Grenfell, Esq ©. Wilkinson, 

Charles Seymour Grenfell, - on . Wi son, Esq. 

Robert ‘Amedeus Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

Wilmot Holland, Esq. 


TOTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Lady-Day will expire on April 9. 
FIRE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
whnue ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. Divisions of Profit every 
ve Years. 
Medical Fees and Policy Stamps -_ by _ Corporation. 
A Liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee ofa large invested Capital Stock, and 
under Royal Charter, from the tiseflitice of partnership. 


REME de la CREME (the New Court Note Pa 

made from Charta Perfecta, Publicare JENNER © KNEWSTUB. that 
NOTE is to be had only of JENNER & KNEWSTUB. to the 
free.—33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, 8 s.W. 


ECHI’S DRESSING BAGS and CASES, 
BOXES, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, W: Desks, Parisian Prod 
PATENTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES. —E. DENT 


¢o.. and 34 Royal Exchange, to Her jesty, makers 
the New tandard lock of the Observatory: Gree wich, &c., to 
NEW FaTENt BSCAPEMEN for HALF C HRONOMETER ATCHES, which ren- 


t ess susceptible to injury, and corrects those nerally 
"THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL ao to the Admiral 

ines we 13, 1870), on 40 Chronometers steed for annual competition, “‘M. F. DENT’ 
isthe had on trial. . F, DEXT, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 
to the Queen 33 COCKSPUR STREET. CHARING CROSS 


1000 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. For their 
Names see “ Graphic,” January 13, 1872. Sample Box by post, Is. 1d. 
“ Bell's Life” says the Wha meade PEN " is a perfect treasure. 
come asa boon and bl to men 
The Pickwick. the Owl, the ‘averley Pen.” 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 2% Blair Street, Edinburgh. . 
CUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 


BUR / -TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


Table Knives.; Dessert Knives.| Carvers. 


The Blades are all of the finest Steel. 


d. 
3. a. 8. 
7. 
0. 3. 106 
» Wb. 
s: | 8: 
Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, upwards of 850 
ft Prices and Plans of the 30 Show-rooms, post -_ 
8. BURTON will 
YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


Cash Prices; no Extra Charges. 
Goods Warranted. Terme post free ; with Illustrated 
319 and 290 Tottenham Court Established 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


THROUGHOUT on HIRE SYSTEM. 
to select from. 
stamps.— 


Price Catalogue three 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY’S.. 
Tilustrated Catalogue, 


with priced Furnishing List, post free. 
Fenders and Fire-irons. 
Tea Trays and Ures. 
Gas Chan: ans ad Fittings. Copper, Iron, and Tin Ware. 
Bathe Hot and Cold Water. Horticultural T 


A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


Pine ee & SON’S EASY CHAIRS and COUCHES.— 


PARQUET “FU RNITURE. HOWARD'S PATENT. — 
Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S PATENT reread ofthe fat 


most durable kind, and (being ’) moderate in 
uality. rie with Wi 
ity. Parquete ood “Tapestry, residences may be fitted up 
Nos Street, London, W., 


MEE’ 8 DESIGNS of FURNITURE and of 
TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
A New and Revised Edition of this Work is now issued, 
In a size convenient for transmission by post, and will be forwarded, on application, by 
W. A. & 8. SMEB, 
6 FINSBURY LONDON. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


can be adapted to any Window or 
Promectuses free CLARK & CO: Solo Patentece, Hathboue Place Wy Perle 


The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 


A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange. London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


IFE ASSURANCE for the and 
MERCANTILE CLASS 


A Short Pamphlet on this subject has been published, directing attention to 
Life Assurance as: 


1, PROVISION FOR A FAMILY. 

2. METHOD OF SAVING. 

3. REPLACING MONEY LOST. 

4, PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

5. PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 

6. A SECURITY IN BUSINESS. 

7. A SECURITY IN PARTNERSHIPS. 


Copies may be procured free from the 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EDINBURGH (Head Office) —22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON OFFICE—3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
MPHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1825. 
REPORT to the Forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of the Company, held April 1872. 
Results Reported. 


Amount propenel toe for Assurance during the Year ..... ooo £1,289,727 5 0 
Amount of during the 1,041,097 5 0 
fuera] Premiums on New Policies during the Year 36,368 15 6 
p curing Che Inst ive Years .. 564,629 1 1 
Subsisting Assurances ..........--+sscsecseceecscerseesceccersceeeee 16,912,296 7 8 


upwards of 
Assets, upwards 
Further information can be obtained at the Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, or at any of the Agencies. 
granted on the Lives Tsons 
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WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
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DUBLIN—#& UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Policies fies due at Lady-Day should be renewed before April 9, or the same will 

iis JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
HAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


PpPHeEeENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insuranceseffected in all parts of the World. 


GEO. W. LOVELL. Secretary. 
REFORM.—The LONDON NECROPOLIS 


Sar conducts FUNERALS with Simplicity and with great Pro- 
hief Office, 2 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.c. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 
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